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Editorial Comment 


The Director of the Civil- 
EDUCATIONAL ian Conservation Corps 
PROGRAM OF Camps, Mr. Robert Fechner, 
CCC CAMPS recently forbade the use in 
these camps of a pamphlet on 
the subject of machines and their social implication 
prepared by Professor William F. Ogburn, Profes- 
sor of Sociology at the University of Chicago, 
Chairman of the Social Science Research Council, 
and Editor of the recently published volumes en- 
titled Recent Social Trends in the United States. 
The pamphlet was published by the Educational 
Director of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
Camps, Dean C. S. Marsh, Dean of the Evening 
School and the School of Business Administra- 
tion at the University of Buffalo. Dean Marsh 
and a group of editors whom he employed have 
for some time past been working on a series of 
pamphlets, the first of which is the one banned by 
the Director of the camps. These pamphlets are 
designed to give the boys and men in the camps 
reading materials dealing with timely topics. 
There is at the present time a dearth of reading 
material in the camps. 

Of some interest, in connection with Mr. Fech- 
ner’s action, are the facts that the Educational Di- 
rector of the camps is an appointee of the Commis- 
sioner of Education and the funds used for the 
publication of this and the other pamphlets of the 
series were furnished by one of the foundations. 

The only statement which Mr. Fechner has 
made in explanation of his act is that it is purely 
an administrative matter. The suggestion issued 
from his office is that (1) the booklet will induce 
a philosophy of despair, and (2) it might induce a 
desire to destroy our present economic and polit- 
ical structures. 

It is of very general concern to the social life of 
the United States to know how Mr. Fechner came 
to have the authority which he has exercised. At 
the time that it became evident to the federal ad- 
ministration that something would have to be done 
to take care of a large number of boys and veterans 
who could find no employment and had no re- 


sources, the suggestion that work camps be estab- 
lished was made and accepted. The army was 
designated as the governmental agency to have 
charge of the camps. 

It is reported that organized labor raised ob- 
jection on the ground that the camps were too mili- 
taristic in temper and that there was danger that 
they would be used as means of regimenting the 
American people. President Roosevelt, it is said, 
placated organized labor by putting a labor organ- 
ization man in charge of the camps. Mr. Fech- 
ner was at the time of his appointment the execu- 
tive officer of the International Association of 
Machinists. 

The educational program for the camps was 
organized by the Commissioner of Education and 
had the personal approval of the President. Mr. 
Fechner has all along been unfavorable to the pro- 
posals from the office of education. When he 
heard that pamphlets were being prepared as a 
part of the educational program, he asked the Sec- 
retary of War to send a letter to Dean Marsh di- 
recting that all such pamphlets be submitted to Mr. 
Fechner before they are used in the camps. The 
first pamphlet so-submitted was banned. 

A number of vigorous protests have been sent to 
the President against the action of Mr. Fechner. 

When Congress comes together early next year, 
legislation will have to be enacted if the camps are 
to be continued. No one doubts that they will 
have to be continued; they furnish the only pos- 
sible way of taking care of a part of the unem- 
ployed youth of the country. During the first cal- 
endar year of their existence they provided for 
800,000 young men and veterans. The average 
schooling of the men in the camps is somewhat 
more than nine years. The range is from no edu- 
cation to college graduation. 

It is probably impossible to induce Mr. Fechner 
to rescind his unwise action. The duty of the 
friends of civilization is to bring pressure on mem- 
bers of Congress in order to secure appropriate leg- 
islation for the future. Mr. Fechner is reported to 
have said that he will retire on April 1, 1935. It 
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is to be hoped that his obstructionist tactics and 
lack of sympathy with education in the camps will 
pass into oblivion on that date. It is true that the 
presumptiousness of his act is an exhibition of 
lamentable narrow-mindedness, but, after all, the 
main issue is not the attitude of one man but the at- 
titude of the United States on the problem of giv- 
ing young people social information. 

The duty of everyone who is interested in the 
young men of this country is clear. Those who are 
in the CCC Camps need enlightenment. They 
need it as no generation has ever needed it before. 
They need information on all the facts about in- 
dustrial and economic life. If information about 
machines is dangerous, it is time the American 
people had this information in camps, in schools, 
and in labor unions. It is peculiarly the duty of 
school people to throw the full force of their in- 
fluence into the balance and to make certain that 
when Congress acts it puts into the CCC Camps an 
educational program of the most vigorous type. 

Whether the fact has been adequately recog- 
nized or not, the CCC Camps are a part, and a very 
important part, of the nation’s educational pro- 
gram. If young men are to be taken care of by the 
government when industry cannot provide employ- 
ment for them, there ought to be, before anything 
is done, a well-considered plan for the utilization 
of existing institutions where in many cases these 
men can be provided for better than they can be in 
camps. If it is decided that they should be sent to 
camps, it is clear that they should be followed 
thither by the best devices which the nation can 
command for the training that will make them 
more competent to deal with modern conditions. 
Information on social and industrial problems 
should be provided in abundance in every camp. 
This requirement is especially urgent when it is re- 
called that the camps were organized by a govern- 
ment which depends on the intelligence of its citi- 
zens for its prosperity and even for its continuance. 

CHARLES H. Jubb. 


Just now there seems to 

FREEDOM—FOR be a great deal of concern 
WHAT PURPOSE? 4s to what teachers should 
be permitted to teach. It is 

inevitable that this concern should develop in a pe- 
riod when vested interests and traditional beliefs 
are being challenged on every hand by miserable 
and disillusioned victims of an economic system 
that has failed to stand the strain. Misery and dis- 
illusionment in turn lead to proposals for radical 
reconstruction. The teacher is inevitably drawn 


into the vortex of proposal and counter proposal, 
What should be his function in such a crisis as a 
matter of public policy? Even teachers are not 
agreed among themselves on this point, and until 
they do reach such agreement and present a united 
front on this all-important question they can 
scarcely hope to impress the lay groups. For 
among laymen there are rather definite views as to 
the freedom that should be allowed teachers to call 
into question attitudes, beliefs and activities, espe- 
cially when these are held by a dominant commu- 
nity group. 

One lay point of view is that of those who be- 
lieve that our salvation lies in going back to the 
“good old times.” Life has been kind to them; 
why change it. They would have a teacher indoc- 
trinated with their point of view, which is usually 
the accepted community point of view. As such 
he would be the docile mouthpiece of the dominant 
community group. Such a group need not bea 
majority, nor need it represent an interest in the 
welfare of the social group as a whole; it may be 
dominant because of wealth or social prestige or 
effective organization or relatively greater articu- 
lateness. Whatever the source of its dominance 
and whatever its motive, it nevertheless has the 
power to determine whether or not the teacher 
shall earn his living by teaching and how much he 
shall receive for his service and in a thousand and 
one other ways affect his life. Shouldn’t teachers 
as a matter of public policy be protected against 
such pressure? 

Such protection might even be advocated in the 
interest of the dominant group itself for these in- 
doctrinators for the status quo would in the end 
defeat themselves if they succeeded in preventing 
criticism and modification of existing attitudes and 
beliefs. Strangely enough they recognize this need 
for change in certain of their activities such as busi- 
ness and industry. There they give free rein to 
scientific inquiry. Change there is the order of the 
day. It is difficult to understand why they should 
fail to see that this very change in our economic 
and industrial life demands changes in the frame- 
work of underlying ideas concerning the nature of 
work and play, concerning the rights and responsi: 
bilities of employers and employed, concerning 
what is valuable in citizenship, art, music, litera 
ture and religion. They are satisfied and eager to 
get the bright young college graduate to work in 
their research laboratories but let him turn this in- 
telligence to reviewing some of the underlying as 
sumptions of social life and the adequacy of out 
social institutions and then at once they attempt to 
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discuss him with the term “Red,” “Radical,” or 
“Brain-Truster.”’ 

Another lay viewpoint is that of the reformers. 
They do not represent a dominant group but are a 
radical minority interested in social reconstruction. 
Their methods are apt to be direct and often in- 
volve advocacy of force. To them also there does 
not seem to be anything inconsistent in reducing 
the teacher to a servile mouthpiece even when the 
doctrine they purvey is one of greater freedom. 
They, like the first group, are indoctrinators 
unashamed. 

These indoctrinators for change are just as cer- 
tain as the first group to defeat themselves in the 
end for they too lack faith in the widespread exer- 
cise of intelligence as a means to social improve- 
ment. They believe that they should have the 
right to exercise their intelligence but the use of in- 
telligence by others they deprecate and often ruth- 
lessly suppress. Strangely enough they do this too 
in the name of freedom. To them teachers are 
useful not as thoughtful participants in social re- 
construction but as docile purveyors of doctrine. 
One wonders often on what their professed inter- 
est in humanity rests since they have so little re- 
spect for the intelligence of the majority of man- 
kind or so little faith in the common man’s ability 
to develop any power of self-direction. 

In spite of the essential unsoundness of this lay 
belief, namely, that the teacher’s task is to gain un- 
critical and enthusiastic acceptance of certain doc- 
trine, little progress is made in combating it, for, 
teachers themselves all too often belong in one of 
the above groups of indoctrinators. - The majority 
of teachers accept uncritically the existing beliefs, 
attitudes and ideals and pass them on to pupils 
who in turn accept them without examination or 
without an understanding of many of the more im- 
portant implications. . Others are of course allied 
with reformers’ groups and use the classroom for 
foisting on defenseless children their views. 

Neither of the above positions can safely be 
taken as the basis for a policy concerning the free- 
dom of teachers. Teachers taking the first posi- 
tion, indoctrinating for status quo, advocate in ef- 
fect, no freedom, and one might also say nothing 
else of much consequence. They might almost as 
well be replaced by phonograph or radio. One 
cannot even sympathize too much with them when 
they complain of the contempt and indignities to 
which they are subjected by this same lay group 
whose docile servants they are anxious to be. 

The second group, the “reformers,” which ex- 
Ploits its position as teachers, occupies an equally 


indefensible position. One is drawn to them be- 
cause of their color and courage but when one 
thinks of having his child brought up on the thin 
and peppery diet they supply—Heaven forbid. 

The preceding discussion has dealt mainly with 
the “rights” of this group and that group includ- 
ing teachers but very little has been said about the 
rights of the children themselves. These rights 
have as their basis the needs of children for educa- 
tion that is to fit them to function in a democracy 
that is itself very much confused as to what is good. 
It is well to bear in mind that even in relatively 
stable times democracy demands of its devotees 
that they act responsibly, i.e., thoughtfully, delib- 
erately, and with due regard for the interest and 
welfare of the group as a whole. It should be evi- 
dent that the education of such responsible partici- 
pants in democratic living cannot consist of ex- 
periences that place a minimum of emphasis upon 
thinking, that provide little opportunity for re- 
sponsible participation or investigation of possible 
solution to problems, that impose predetermined 
standards @ value, that involve uncritical accept- 
ance of beliefs. 

Children have a right to educational experiences 
which will fit them to live thoughtfully and re- 
sponsibly. Such experiences must involve prob- 
lem solving, participation in planning and evaluat- 
ing work to be done, critical consideration of is- 
sues within the range of their own experience. 
The teacher's responsibility is to defend the child’s 
right to such experiences against all comers, be 
they radicals or conservatives. 

If he yields to those who would preserve un- 
criticised the existing order of things and denies 
children the opportunity to consider proposals for 
its improvement then he is remiss in his duty. On 
the other hand if he yields to his desire to make 
converts to a particular reform and denies children 
the right to consider alternatives then too he has 
been remiss in his duty. In neither case has he 
been concerned with providing for children ex- 
periences in which they must participate responsi- 
bly, investigate carefully, evaluate critically and 
judge fairly. Such failure to live up to his re- 
sponsibilities should be ground for raising the 
question as to whether or not he is fit to teach chil- 
dren. In other words it seems that there is greater 
justification for dismissing a teacher because he 
yields to the indoctrinators than there is for dis- 
missing him because he stands out against them, be 
they of the right wing or of the left wing. 


D. LINDQUIST. 
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To the National Education Association 

From Phi Delta Kappa extends its congratula- 

®AK_ tions and to Brother Givens its best wishes 

for a long and useful term of service in 

the interests of education, the teaching profession, 

and the childhood and youth of America. To the 

retiring secretary, Mr. Crabtree, we express our ap- 

preciation for the manifold achievements of the 

association under his excellent leadership and wise 
counsel. 

It has been and will continue to be a purpose of 
Phi Delta Kappa to cooperate with the National 
Education Association in every possible way. The 
job of educational reconstruction is only begun and 
its successful completion demands the best that all 
can give in united effort and whole-hearted cooper- 
ation. Phi Delta Kappa is ready, Mr. Secretary, to 
answer your call to cooperative endeavor.—PAUL 
M. Cook, Executive Secretary of Phi Delta Kappa. 


The staff of the National Education 
Association works under the direction 
of the secretary who serves as the execu- 
tive officer of the Board of Directors 
and the Executive Committee. As such, this Sec- 
retary carries responsibility for the efficiency with 
which the staff carries out the wishes of the policy- 
making bodies. The secretary calls the attention 
of the officers to important issues and problems 
which require their attention. He makes available 
to the officers the facts and viewpoints which they 
need in order to reach sound decisions on impor- 
tant matters. 

The executive officer of an important and grow- 
ing professional organization is entitled to, and 
must have, the most intelligent, loyal, and indus- 
trious support that the staff can give. The retir- 
ing secretary has enjoyed such support. His suc- 
cessor will inherit it in full measure. 

When Mr. Givens reaches his office at the Na- 
tional Education Association headquarters build- 
ing in Washington, he will find a staff of over a 
hundred, organized in nine divisions, ready to co- 
operate fully in the tasks which confront the new 
secretary. That staff is pleased with the selection 
of Mr. Givens as their new leader. Each division 
and each person will be ready to receive his instruc- 
tions and to cooperate enthusiastically in his poli- 
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Givens as Secretary of N. E. A. 


January 1, 1935 


cies. It is one of the greatest honors of my life to 
have Mr. Givens as my successor. He is not only 
one of the most able in the profession but one 
whose feet are on the ground and whose heart goes 
out to teachers and children alike.—J. W. Cras- 
TREE, Retiring Secretary of the N. E. A., Washing. 
ton, D. C. 


The appointment of Willard E, 
FROM Givens as secretary of the National 
New York Education Association was an ad- 
Crry mirable action on the part of the 
Trustees of the Association. In its 
potential significance for education, it is one of the 
most important educational events of a decade. 

Mr. Givens has served with unusual distinction 
as Classroom teacher and administrator at all pub- 
lic-school levels. His broad social vision, excellent 
executive ability, fine personality and solid integ- 
rity will make him an admirable leader of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

The retiring secretary, James W. Crabtree, has 
given seventeen years of devoted service to the 
organization of this great professional association. 
We may expect Mr. Givens to carry on and to lift 
professional organization to a new level of service 
and dignity. 

The new secretary of the National Education 
Association deserves the vigorous and united sup- 
port of the whole teaching profession. This is im- 
portant both because of the current educational 
crisis and because of the need for comprehensive 
long-term planning as we enter what appears to be 
educational recovery. 

We may expect Brother Givens to exemplify the 
best ideals of Phi Delta Kappa as he develops the 
duties of this important office——JOHN K. Nor- 
TON, Chairman of Joint Commission on the Emet- 
gency in Education. 


The National Education Association 

From has done a great work in the field of edu: 
Texas cation. It has made remarkable progress 
and I am happy to say that I think we in 

the profession should never cease to appreciate the 
splendid service of our secretary, J. W. Crabtree. 
It is my understanding that it was his own desire 
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to retire and relinquish this service to a new 
secretary. 

In my judgment, nothing in the history of the 
National Education Association has been of more 
importance than the naming of this new secretary. 
If it had been left to me individually, I think I 
could have found no one whom I would have 
placed ahead of Willard E. Givens. He is quali- 
fied in all respects for this place as secretary of the 
N. E. A., and I am glad to know that his election 
has met with unanimous approval. 

Mr. Givens has energy, both foresight and in- 
sight, and possesses the personal qualifications of 
aleader. He has all of the personal force needed 
to be both an executive and a co-worker in this 
most important position. His personal qualities, 
his professional leadership, and the esteem in 
which he is held by the entire profession are assets 
that become invaluable in this new position. 

Personally, I want to pledge my assistance to 
him in every way. He is taking this office at a 
very critical time, and yet a time that offers great 
opportunities for service. The National Educa- 
tion Association will launch on a new era of prog- 
ress and service under his leadership. I am de- 
lighted to know that he accepts this new posi- 
tion—E. E. OBERHOLTZER, Superintendent of 
Houston Public Schools, President of Department 
of Superintendence. 


At the June meeting of the National 
Education Association the Directors 
talked to Superintendent Willard E. 
Givens of the Oakland School Depart- 
ment concerning his willingness-to accept the posi- 
tion of secretary of the national association. A 
short time later a formal offer of the place was 
made to him. Believing that his work as City 
Superintendent of Schools of Oakland and as 
President of California Teachers Association 
would give him an opportunity of rendering a 
greater service to education, Mr. Givens declined 
the offer. 

Late in October the board of directors of Na- 
tional Education Association requested Mr. Givens 
to meet with them in Indianapolis and discuss the 
matter. At that meeting a second offer was made. 
Mr. Givens was urged to reconsider his former de- 
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. & “sion. He there agreed to discuss the matter with 


his board of education in Oakland and promised 
to give his final answer early in November. After 
considering the matter very carefully, Mr. Givens 
decided that the opportunities for service in the 
National Education Association were so great that 
he decided to accept the position. 


Late in December he will leave with his family 
for Washington and will assume his new duties on 
January 1, 1935. He is probably one of the best 
fitted in the United States for such a responsible 
position. He is in the prime of life; a man of fine 
presence with exceptional speaking ability. His 
educational qualifications admirably fit him for the 
place. 

After graduating from the University of In- 
diana he entered Columbia University for gradu- 
ate work. He left college to become a Y. M. C. A. 
executive during the war and in that capacity was 
assigned to duty at Mare Island, California, and 
later at Schofield Barracks near Honolulu. At the 
close of the war he resigned from the service and 
was given the principalship of the McKinley High 
School, Honolulu, by Territorial Superintendent 
Vaughan MacCaughey. After several years as 
principal Mr. Givens was called to the Oakland 
School Department by former Superintendent Fred 
Hunter. He remained in Oakland for two years, 
then returned to Hawaii, first at Kamehameha 
Schools and later as Territorial Superintendent. 
The Oakland School Department again sought his 
services as Assistant Superintendent, from which 
position he went to the City Superintendency at 
San Diego. He remained in the southern city for 
a period of two years, then returned to Oakland, 
and for the past seven years has been Superintend- 
ent of Schools of that city. 

Mr. Givens follows in his new work Dr. J. W. 
Crabtree who for many years has been the guiding 
genius of the National Education Association and 
who now retires from active service. Under the 
secretaryship of Mr. Crabtree the National Associ- 
ation has grown from a relatively small organiza- 
tion to the largest educational association in the 
world. Mr. Crabtree has surrounded himself by 
especially efficient helpers. The members of the 
staff at headquarters have all been picked because 
of their ability in special fields of educational 
activity. 

There are many pressing matters of educational 
importance in the United States. It will be Mr. 
Given’s duty to program activities which will bring 
about better school conditions in the various sec- 
tions of the Union. He goes from California with 
the universal esteem of every one in the educa- 
tional field. We predict for him a most useful 
career of service which will cover an extended pe- 
riod of time.—Roy W. CLoup, Executive Secre- 
tary of California Teachers’ Association, in Sierra 
Educational News, December, 1934. 
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American Teachers as Citizens 


By WILLARD E. Givens! 


NE hundred and fifty-seven years ago, July 4, 
O 1776, the Declaration of Independence was 
adopted by prominent, patriotic citizens represent- 
ing the thirteen original states. 

It asserts that all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; that, to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed; and that whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to 
institute a new government, laying its foundation 
on such principles, and organizing its powers in 
such form, as to them shall seem most likely to ef- 
fect their safety and happiness. 

The United States of America from its earliest 
days has been guided by the great American ideal 
of an equal opportunity for each and every one of 
its citizens. This ideal has always been and still is 
our :nost vital national possession. It has been the 
cherished hope of millions of human beings dur- 
ing the last century and a half. Our people have 
always believed that it was possible to create and 
maintain a society in which every man would have 
the opportunity to rise to fuil stature and to live the 
fullest life of which he is capable. 

This high spiritual ideal has now become badly 
confused with our materialistic avarice. The 
struggle for the dazzling prizes of materialism has 
destroyed in some measure not only our American 
ideal but our sense of social obligation. As a free 
and independent people we must face these facts 
in our present situation. In 1914 we were faced 
with a World War, sudden expansion of trade, 
and huge profits. Our ‘American dream’’ was 
changed into a nightmare of gambling, corruption, 
and mad speculation. 

The present period of crisis is a pause between 
the materialistic orgy which culminated in Octo- 
ber, 1929, and a new period which may be a great 

*This article was originally presented in a somewhat more 
extended form as an address before the N.E.A.—Chicago, 
July, 1933. In securing suggestions for the article, letters 
were sent by the author to sixty of his fellow workers. The 
author states that he is indebted to all of them for practical 
suggestions, but particularly to three people from whom 
he has quoted at some length: Mr. George M. Thiriot of 


Oakland and Mr. Parke S. Hyde and Mr. F. J. Highfill of 
Los Angeles. 
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advance or it may be merely another money-crazed 
debacle in which our American ideal may be totally 
destroyed. The choice must be made by our citi- 
zens, a substantial number of whom are the pub- 
lic-school teachers of America. 


TRADITIONALLY INACTIVE POLITICALLY 


From the beginning of our country, the public- 
school teacher has not had the privilege of exercis- 
ing the full rights of an American citizen. We 
have been permitted to slip quietly to the polls and 
cast our ballots, but we have not been aliowed to 
discuss political issues or to take any leadership in 
matters affecting the welfare of our government. 

We are now faced with the possible collapse of 
our economic order. We are called upon to save 
the nobler qualities of our democratic society and 
to help destroy the sarcomatous growths now rav- 
ishing our society. Shall we as teachers, before it 
is too late, assume the position of leadership until 
recently held by politicians, capitalists, bankers, in- 
dustrialists, and profit seekers of all kinds, and by 
means of this leadership, enlightened and disin- 
terested, serve the youth of our country by arousing 
them to wise and unselfish rebuilding of our whole 
situation out of the sorry mess that is now upon us? 
The situation calls for great effort. To succeed in 
any degree will require many changes, both in our 
present point of view and in our present practises. 

Education has been altogether too much con- 
cerned with maintaining the status guo. “‘Educa- 
tion is, as a rule, the strongest force on the side of 
what exists and against fundamental change; 
threatened institutions, while they are still power- 
ful, possess themselves of the educational machine, 
and instil a respect for their own excellence into 
the malleable minds of the young. ? 


TEACHERS HAVE BEEN FOLLOWERS 


This more or less conscious defense of the status 
quo has placed the teacher in an ignominious posi- 
tion. I well recall a young high-school principal 
who issued instructions to the teachers on the pro 
cedure to be followed during fire drills. Each of 
his bulletins ended with the emphatic injunction, 
‘The teacher must follow his class out of the room 
and act as a leader.” The opportunities of which 


*Russell, Bertrand. Why Men Fight. Century Co., New 
York, 1917. 
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most teachers have availed themselves in the past 
have been similar to this. They have followed 
along in the rear of movements over which they 
have had no control, and of which they have hardly 
been a part. 

Too often the worn-out catch words of business 
have been handed on to them. When salesman- 
ship had made threadbare its selling service to the 
public, the teachers all over the country began to 
“sell education” to the people. It was situations 
like this that evoked the sneer of Bernard Shaw: 
“Education is always driving the tacks where the 
carpet was two weeks ago.” 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TEACHERS 


Responsible citizenship for the teacher should 
mean the production of understanding citizens 
from among the students in the classroom. Here 
opportunity beats an anvil chorus. The opportu- 
nity is for the wise teacher whose mind ranges 
widely in the field of economics and world affairs. 
We must break down our provincial attitude. Stu- 
dents can be made to realize that they ‘‘still have all 
that has sustained the spirit of man for centuries— 
the soil, the sky, the sea, spring and sunlight, music 
and books, and the love of woman. The first thing 
they must dismiss from their minds is that it is 
their responsibility to rebuild the world as it ex- 
isted previous to October, 1929; that was an unbal- 
anced and orgiastic world that held no promise of 
enduring happiness for mankind, and those who 
wish its return are only holding back the hands of 
the clock.’’$ 

From the teachers of America should come the 
influence which will make our somewhat mad 
world of selfish people realize that democracy will 
have to adjust itself to reality. The citizen-teacher 
will have to be a quietly superior person, with eco- 
nomic and social vision, with little sentimentality, 
with a warm affection for humanity, high integrity, 
large patience, independence of thought, and scorn 
for the petty attitudes that so often enter into the 
practise of teaching. 

The citizen-teacher must be neither a pessimist 
nor a “vulgar optimist bustling in with his talk 
of silver linings.” * In the examination: of life 
against the light of reality it is found to be “‘neither 
rosewater nor bitter aloes.” 

The breadth of mind and spirit that the teacher 
can develop in the individuals of the community 
will be the teacher’s best contribution to citizen- 


“Priestley, J. B. I for One. 
Dodd, Mead and Co., New York, 1924. 
*Preston, John Hyde. “To the Class of 1933.” Forum, 


June, 1933. 


“On bce r Optimists.” 


ship. His workshop is the classroom of the public 
schools. To vote regularly is important, but inci- 
dental. To hold public office is almost impossible 
unless some way is found to reduce the burden of 
hours and pupil load. To give advice and to con- 
duct routine instruction are not enough. But to 
make a generation know that unlimited construc- 
tion of machines is dangerous when the social im- 
plications of machinery are not known; that to 
squander untold wealth in fighting devices for pro- 
tection is folly when no one knows what they pro- 
tect; and that to worship progress is almost mad- 
ness when no one knows whither the progress is 
leading us—these are the aspects of the imagina- 
tion and the intellect and without them in a con- 
siderable and influential part of its citizenry, no 
people can hope long to escape the fatal conse- 
quences of its own ignorance. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR LEADERSHIP 


Teachers have been recognized as ‘good citi- 
zens” for generations; as people who are devoting 
a lifetime of service to the training of children of 
others that they may grow into useful adults with 
an intelligent outlook on life and society. The 
teacher’s creed has always been one of giving, not 
getting. Teachers are not prone to shirk plain re- 
sponsibilities. A large part of the salary of 
teachers goes to the support of less fortunate rela- 
tives and friends. Credit institutions seek the ac- 
counts of school teachers because they are good 
risks. 

Six to ten month’s work per year has been the 
teacher’s lot, and much of the time between pe- 
riods of employment has been spent on self-im- 
provement to the end that he might better serve the 
children of the nation. No profession can boast 
of a more altruistic motive. Yet in spite of the 
teacher’s many qualifications as a citizen, he has 
been criticized, brow-beaten, threatened, ordered, 
sued, vilified, and otherwise maltreated when in 
any way he has turned his education or devoted any 
of his time to political endeavors. Just why seems 
to be quite a mystery. The teacher is not generally 
recognized as a citizen with all the privileges and 
rights of other free citizens. 

HANDICAPS TO LEADERSHIP 


Let me quote from the present rules and regula- 
tions of the board of education of a city in one of 
our enlightened states: 


Teachers and other employees of the school district 
shall not directly or indirectly engage in campaigns for 
the election or defeat of any candidate for a member 
of the board of education. This shall not affect their 
right to vote as they deem proper. 
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We have cases where teachers have run for pub- 
lic office and have been ordered by boards of edu- 
cation to withdraw promptly from such degrading 
activities, or their immediate dismissal would en- 
sue. It is interesting to note, however, that it has 
been established by court action that teachers are 
citizens and as such have a right to run for public 
office. Then why all this stigma to a teacher par- 
ticipating in politics? Why this censure of the 
teachers’ association for maintaining an advisory 
group at a state capitol during a legislative session 
when hundreds of measures affecting the future 
and very life of thousands of children of the state 
are under consideration? 

Is all this feeling toward teachers’ participation 
in politics based on the assumption that politics is 
a rotten mess and that teachers, being a rather de- 
cent lot, might be corrupted and the quality of 
their teaching lowered, or is it based on the fear 
that if teachers ever do become politically conscious 
and able to act concertedly that some of the present 
practises in politics will be cleaned up? 

Is there any real reason why one million of our 
best educated people should be barred from the 
privileges and responsibilities of real citizenship? 


DEVELOPING IDEALS 


While the teacher in this country has been de- 
voting his time to the altruistic pursuits of his call- 
ing, there has been developing for years the great 
cult of the “Worshippers of the Golden Calf’’; the 
followers of the almighty dollar. Money has be- 
come their god. We have built great temples of 
marble and granite in which to worship these man- 
made gods. We have called some of these temples 
stock exchanges in which, by much “abracadabra”’ 
and wand waving, we have wished ourselves 
wealthy by fictitious inflation of stock prices, when, 
lo! the magic spell bursts and we are brought face 
to face with ieal values. Our man-made bubbles 
of material, so-called wealth, have burst in our 
faces and left us bewildered. Institutions which 
we believed infallible have dissolved and the men 
who headed them have either been sent to the peni- 
tentiary or have left for foreign countries. 

This is the first assignment of the teacher-citi- 
zens in the present crisis. Young America must 
be taught that the simple spiritual virtues will in 
the end bring more real happiness than hoarded 
material wealth; that spiritual values cannot be 
taken from us, but that material things can be 
wiped out overnight. How much of the past “‘get- 
rich-quick” attitude of our country in general can 
we attribute to something lacking in us as teacher- 
citizens? 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


Civic LEADERSHIP 
The school is the coordinator of all right. 


minded agencies in a conscious effort to combat the 
growing and engulfing influence of graft, gang. 
sterism, and general breaking down of organized 
society. Teachers must become politically con- 
scious and become aware of the tremendous te. 
sponsibilities which fall upon them in the definite 


working out of our social program. This means 
that the highest type of individual must be in- 
duced to accept teaching as his profession. It 
means that those who seek public office must be 
carefully investigated before election, and after, 
carefully watched to see that public service rather 
than private gain is the controlling motive. 

Many will protest strenuously when such a pro- 
posal is made and decry such political activity on 
the part of teachers, but where is another ageng 
ready to combat the evil forces which are all but 
engulfing us? If it is not the job of the teacher. 
citizen to educate to a higher standard, whose job 
is it? Only by education in its largest sense will 
we ever prepare ourselves to cope better with our 
economic, financial, social, and moral problems. 

Why do I say that in real situations teachers 
must head such a coordinating movement of all 
right-thinking groups? Because teacher-citizens 
are trained to serve and are altruistic in the main. 
No other group has spontaneously developed any 
such ability or willingness to assume the responsi- 
bilities. Small organized minorities have ruled 
and gained power simply because the moral forces 
have been disorganized and inarticulate. With the 
American public school as a nucleus and the co 
ordinating agency for all right-thinking groups, 
graft and corruption can be dethroned, both in 
business and in politics. 

A large order—yes. But who other than the 
teacher-citizens will volunteer? Where can we 
find a larger call to real citizenship? America must 
have a spiritual reawakening on some basis above 
a gold standard if she is to assume real leadership. 

May I make clear what I am trying to say by 


simple illustration. For a short time, I shall speak J 


to you representing two groups of people. The 
thinking of these groups is vastly different in its 
nature. Heretofore very little thinking aloud has 
been done on this subject, but the time has now 
come when it is necessary to lay all cards on the 
table in order that the public may know better how 
to analyze the situation. 


SELFISH INTERESTS SPEAK 


First of all, I shall represent Mr. Jones as 4 
leader of the self-centered, self-seeking groups and 
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ial interests that have for many decades past 
constituted self-appointed committees whose duties 
were to control all governmental functions—local, 
state, and national. The thinking of Mr. Jones 
never before has been made known to the public. 
We now have the opportunity of hearing him 
speak to the school teachers of America: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen. As the representative 
of many organizations, I stand before you as your 
friend to give you some very definite instructions. 
You are about to overlook some very pertinent 
facts which may cause you to jeopardize your jobs 
in the future. For many ages past you have been 
very quiet, inactive, and neutral in all matters of 
importance. I have come before you to demand 
that you continue the same policy in the future. 

“First of all let me inform you that you are not 
citizens of America in the full meaning of the 
term. You merely have the right to vote. But 
you have no right to full citizenship when it comes 
to influencing public opinion. You must not be 
quoted by the public press in regard to any political 
matters. When it comes to the election of officers 


whether they be local, state, or national, you may 
vote, but you dare not express an opinion in the 
presence of others. Regardless of the fact that you 


may be better qualified for the selection of the 
members of a board of education than any other 
group of citizens, remember that on all these prob- 
lems you must be silent. Those who are primarily 
interested in the education of girls and beys must 
limit their activities to that particular field and 
leave all political matters to those who have an eye 
for the making of money and the accumulation of 
wealth. On all matters of taxation and school leg- 
islation we again demand of you that you keep 
your hands off. You are entirely ignorant of the 
goal that our organizations constantly seek. Life 
to us is not the training of girls and boys, but the 
obtaining of the maximum amount of money with 
the minimum amount of effort. We have noticed 
that our dividends diminish in proportion to your 
activities. Therefore, stay out of politics. 

“T recognize the fact that you have spent sixteen 
years of your lifetime in the public schools and col- 
leges of America in preparing to be good, clean, 
broadminded citizens, but I maintain that public 
education is a failure in that it stresses morality and 
character and citizenship, whereas we are inter- 
ested in money. I am further aware of the fact 
that you cannot get a certificate to teach until you 
have had a course in ‘government’ but if by 
chance you gained any knowledge about the proper 
Management of government, you must never re- 


veal those facts to the public. You have also had 
courses in economic problems, but such courses 
teach you economy for the masses and do not con- 
tribute to our well-being. The very textbooks you 
have studied are opposed to such special interests 
as I represent. Therefore, I give you fair warning! 
Do not in any way lift your voices in opposition to 
ou: policies or practises. Our organizations have 
been operating for ages past, and school teachers 
have shown but little concern. 

“Now may I continue my instructions to you 
more quietly and even more secretly. We political 
henchmen do not know much about the theory of 
democratic government, but we do know a great 
deal about political graft and practical politics. 
Stand ye therefore at our command and move 
neither to the right nor the left. We do not ask 
you to boost for us, but we do demand of you that 
you remain silent. We are now lions at bay. 
Many of our civic organizations have turned 
against us. Investigating committees are after us 
on every side. If all of the school teachers in 
America and all the rest of our college- and uni- 
versity-trained citizens were to exercise the full 
rights of citizenship just at this time, we would be 
doomed! 

“You must all remember that the long and tedi- 
ous years of your training in preparing for the posi- 
tions which you now occupy have naturally placed 
you in direct opposition to crooked politics and 
grafting in public offices. 

“I am further aware of the fact that yours is only 
one of the many groups which are paid a monthly 
salary from the funds obtained from the public 
through the process of taxation, and that all these 
other groups—city employees, county employees, 
state and federal employees—do have the full 
rights of citizenship, but this case is different. 
You must not attempt to influence the mind of the 
public. The illiterate laborer who has never gone 
to school a day in his life has a right to say what he 
pleases in regard to the political conditions, but 
you must not. It is easy for us to deceive the 
masses in general, so long as the teachers, who can 
reach and influence every race and class of people, 
remain silent. I realize that the school teachers do 
reach more than ninety per cent of all the homes in 
America today, and that if their influence were 
wielded for the good of the public in general, then 
all of our self-seeking, special interests would suf- 
fer. Our business cannot be jeopardized. I re- 
peat it. You are not citizens, but school teachers. 
You shall not appear before our state legislature, 
nor our city council, nor even the board of educa- 
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tion that employs you. Others have a right to say 
what they please, but you must be silent and let 
crooked politics have its way. Beware! I give you 
warning. Be silent.” 


THE VOICE OF THE TEACHER-CITIZEN 


Now in answer to the instructions given by Mr. 
Jones, representing the self-centered interest, I 
shall speak for Mr. Smith who represents the 
school teachers of America: 

“I am glad to reply to your threats and intimida- 
tions. I am speaking for the teacher-citizens of 
America. First of all, I want to inform you that 
we are citizens. We have the full rights of citizen- 
ship. It is not only our opportunity but our re- 
sponsibility and our obligation to take an active 
part in our government and in all civic affairs. 
Every red-blooded American school teacher is now 
ready to fight against the pernicious practises 
that helped to bring on this present nationwide 
situation. 

“From the intimidations you offer, you infer 
that we are cowards, that we are afraid to take part 
in our government. You desire to hold over us a 
big political club and to intimidate us. You in- 
sinuate that if we do not remain silent and neutral 
that we are apt to lose our jobs on account of your 
political chicanery. 

‘Are our jobs so dear that we are willing to sac- 
rifice the welfare of hundreds of thousands of girls 
and boys and honest, hard-working citizens in 
order that you may continue your pernicious prac- 
tises? No! A thousand times, no! If we cannot 
be public-school teachers and citizens at the same 
time, then we choose to be citizens. Our govern- 
ment is face to face with a real struggle, and the 
public-school teachers of America are in the 
trenches ready to fight for a better, cleaner, and 
more wholesome condition. We will not remain 
silent and inactive in civic affairs. We are not 
cowards. We are red-blooded American citizens 
and taxpayers qualified by professional training 
for leadership in the war on civic corruption; 
aroused to action by the menace of that corruption 
to the new generation of citizens entrusted to our 
care; and hereafter, at any cost, we now propose to 
exercise our full rights as citizens.” 


Our President’s Challenge 


“This crisis can be met, but not in a day or a year, 
and education is a vital factor in the meeting of it.” 

“If you teachers did not do your work well, this re- 
public would not outlast the span of a generation.” 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


Purposes and Policies of 


Phi Delta Kappa 


The last national council of the fraternity 
adopted the report of a special committee on Pur- 
poses and Policies in which the following state- 
ment appears. 

This committee recommends that the chief pur- 
pose of Phi Delta Kappa shall be to promote free 
public education as an essential to the development 
and maintenance of a democracy, through the con- 
inuing interpretion of the ideals of research, sery- 
ice, and leadership. These ideals are to be trans- 
lated into a program of action appropriate for 
dealing with current educational needs. To this 
end we recommend the following policies: 

1. To promote a strong nation-wide program 
and an organization adequate to put it into 
operation. 

2. To use its membership and its organization 
in assuming a leading part in molding public 
thinking along social and political lines. 

3. To offer cooperation with other organiza- 
tions, having similar purposes, in their program 
for initiating and promoting political action for 
public education. 

4. To gather and disseminate information to 
develop the political intelligence and_ political 
techniques of its members. 

5. To encourage the development of such proj- 
ects as may be of use to education. 

That this statement is representative of the fun- 
damental working policies of the organization is 
amply supported by mere mention of some of the 
activities of the fraternity. 

The work of the Joint Commission on the Emer- 
gency in Education has been supported by (1) 
publication of the bulletin Evaluating the Public 
Schools, (2) donation of certain operating funds, 
and (3) organized effort to assist in the interpre- 
tation of the schools to the public by addresses, 
conferences, and panel discussions. 

The membership of the fraternity has been 
organized in several states for the specific purpose 
of making possible an effective program of legis- 
lative and educational interpretation. 

The magazine policies of the fraternity have 
been revised to permit the development of a more 
vital professional publication. The magazine will 
be published more frequently and the magazine 
budget increased accordingly. 

An exhibit in support of education was financed 
and presented for two successive seasons at A Cen- 
tury of Progress, Chicago. 
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“Explain” Essay vs. Word-Answer Fact Test 


Roy E. CocHRAN and CHARLES C. WEIDEMANN 


The article raises the questions—"Do the meth- 
ods of correlation, as included in this study, when 
applied to educational measurements, produce re- 
sults which are valid and which may safely be used 
by teachers of boys and girls? If the correlation 
method assumes that we are dealing with discrete 
arrays of data, is such a method applicable to edu- 
cational data?—R. D. L. 


sTUDY by Newens and Weidemann? has in- 

dicated that the compare and contrast essay 
test measures mental functions not measured by 
the true-false test; also that the true-false test meas- 
ures mental functions not measured by the com- 
pare and contrast essay test. Furthermore, that the 
degree of overlapping of the mental functions 
measured by the two preceding test types, as pre- 
pared and used by the authors under actual class- 
room conditions, is approximately 60 per cent. 

A similar study by Cochran and Weidemann® 
indicates that the discuss essay test measures men- 
tal functions not measured by the simple fact an- 
swer test; also that the simple fact answer test 
measures mental functions not measured by the 
discuss essay test. Furthermore, that the degree of 
overlapping of mental functions under actual 
classroom conditions is approximately 60 per cent. 

It is not known to what degree the 60 per cent 
of overlapping of mental functions measured by 
the compare and contrast essay and true-false tests 
actually overlaps the 60 per cent of overlapping of 
mental functions measured by the discuss essay and 
simple fact answer tests. 

This study is an attempt to determine the degree 
of overlapping of mental functions measured 
when the simple fact answer test is compared to an 
improved new type essay, namely, the explain essay 
test. The simple fact answer test usually requires 
one word for answer, sometimes two and occasion- 
ally three words. 

*A study entitled “Written Examination Procedures” by 
Weidemann was published in The Phi Delta Kappan, Octo- 


ber, 1933. This article included a bibliography of 24 refer- 
ences on the subject. 

*Weidemann, C. C. and Newens, Lyndall Fisher, ‘Does the 
‘Compare and Contrast’ Essay Test Measure the Same Mental 
Functions as the True-False Test?” Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology, December, 1933. 

*Cochran, R. E. and Weidemann, C. C., “Does the ‘Discuss’ 
Essay Test Measure the Same Mental Functions as the Simple 
Fact Answer Test?” Unpublished manuscript. 
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Roy E. Cochran, Associate Professor of 
American History, University of Nebraska, 
is a member of Omicron Chapter, University 
of Nebraska. Charles C. Weidemann, As- 
sociate Professor, College of Education, 
Ohio State University, is a member of 
Lambda Chapter, University of California.* 


I. THE SAMPLE OF DATA 


A simple fact answer test and an explain essay 
test were given in American history courses 9 and 
10, which were taught by Cochran, at the end of 
each alternate quarter beginning with the second 
quarter in each semester over a two-year period 
(1930-31 and 1931-32). Eight simple fact an- 
swer tests and eight exp/ain essay tests were given. 
Course 9 (first semester) and course 10 (second 
semester) were scheduled on Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday from 2:00 to 3:00 P.M. Mostly sopho- 
mores, some juniors, a few seniors, and a few per- 
mitted freshmen registered for the courses. The 
average enrollments included in the study for each 
of the four consecutive semesters were 153, 156, 
124 and 121, respectively. This study is, there- 
fore, a report of eight experiments, (two each 
semester for four semesters) . 


II. GENERAL PROCEDURES 


The interval between tests was eight weeks. 
Each of the four tests given in 1930-31 differed 
from the others. The tests of 1930-31 were also 
used in the four testing periods of 1931-32. Each 
test was based upon the course of instruction over 
the four weeks’ period preceding the administer- 
ing of the test. 

An improved explain essay test, consisting of 
from four to eight questions was given during one 
fifty-minute class period, usually on Wednesday. 
During the next class period a simple fact answer 
test, consisting of 50 or 100 items and covering 
very intensively the same content of instruction 
was administered. 

Throughout the study the factors of instructor, 
classroom, scheduled time for instruction, days of 
testing at the end of each quarter, sequence of giv- 
ing tests and routines of administration and scor- 
ing the tests were the same. The health and inter- 
est of the instructor seemed consistently favorable. 
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This study was executed under classroom condi- 
tions. The consistency of the results indicates 
conditions favorable and conclusions valid within 
the limits of the data. 

All test results were read and scored by one 
graduate assistant during 1930-31 and another 
graduate assistant during 1931-32. Each assistant 
was familiar with the courses and under direct 
supervision of the instructor. Each essay question 
was read and scored separately for all students. 
An answer key was provided for each explain essay 
question and the simple fact answer test. The es- 
say tests were graded on a basis of 100, each ques- 
tion counting a certain maximum number of points 
assigned by the instructor. 

A range of point values from zero to a value 
usually from 5 to 15 points below the possible 
maximum number of points was allowed for the 
student’s statement of minimum essentials pre- 
scribed by the instructor in the scoring key. (See 
Section III.) The additional 5 to 15 points were 
used to grade the quality of the answer as well as 
items of additional content germane to the ques- 
tion but not included in the scoring key. 


III. INSTRUCTIONAL DIRECTIONS TO 
THE STUDENTS 


During the first quarter, each semester, the in- 
structor taught the students how to answer an ex- 
plain essay question and how to answer simple fact 
answer tests. This was necessary so that all might 
know definitely what the instructor required in the 
way of form and content of a response to an ex- 
plain question and a simple fact answer. Good 
teaching demands a thorough understanding be- 
tween instructor and student in matters of tests as 
well as other matters of instruction. 


A, The Explain* Essay Tests 


1. The student was informed concerning the 
procedure of explanation as follows: 

a. Define terms essential to an explanation. 

b. Answer points included in the explain question, 
using arguments and proof. 

c. Summarize with conclusion. 

2. It was assumed in order to answer an explain 
question that a student must have mastered by re- 
call the organized historical content of the event, 
movement, etc. 

3. It was assumed that the organized content for 
each question was based upon a prescribed outline. 

4. Two samples of the explain essays with their 
prescribed answers follow. 

*A study of the explain essay by Weidemann has led to a 
development of the explain essay somewhat different from 


that used by Cochran. 
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Questions: 
a. Choose one of these two topics to explain: 
1. The Joint Occupancy Treaty of 1818. Or 
2. The changed attitudes shown by Webster and 
Calhoun relative to the tarriff between 1816 
and 1828. 
Scoring Key: 
Grading basis: Maximum per cent is 50. 
Minimum essential content per cent is 40. 
Supplementary germane content and quality of the 
answer between minimum and maximum is 10. 
The minimum essential content: 
1. The Joint Occupancy Treaty of 1818. 
a. Definition of Joint Occupancy. 
b. Problem involved in Oregon. 
(1) Proposals of both ake of the issue. 
(2) Terms of the settlement. 
c. Results in summary. 
2. The changed attitudes shown by Webster and 
Calhoun relative to the tariff between 1816 and 1828. 
a. Definition of changed attitudes of Webster 
and Calhoun toward tariff changes. 
b. Attitudes of each man in 1816 and in 1828. 
c. Why the changes in attitude. 
d. What the changes indicate. 
e. Summary of conclusions. 
Each event should be assigned a per cent value. 
For each event, values vary from 1 to 5 per cent. 


B. The Simple Fact Answer Tests 

The students were told that one simple fact as 
the correct answer was to be written in each blank 
line space provided at the end of each item. 

The instructor set the scoring key according to 
the text or content of the lecture. 

An example of such an item with its keyed an- 
swer follows. 

1. Who was Secretary of the Treasury in Polk’s 
Cabinet? (Robert ]. Walker.) 

IV. IMPROVEMENT IN STUDENTS’ ABILITIES 

TO ANSWER 

The instruction to the students at the beginning 
of the semester were effective as evidenced by 

1. Observations made by the instructor; and 

2. Supporting statistical data. 

The instructor observed that 

1. Student responses were better in form and 
organization of content. 

2. Students knew what was expected of them 
during the essay test period. 

3. Students learned that simple fact answer tests 
required mastery of the facts of the course. 

4, Mastery of facts seemed to make the answer- 
ing of explain questions easier. 

5. Early in the semester students found difh- 
culty in formulating their answers on essay tests in 
terms of explanations. 
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After the first two explain essay tests, students 
were thinking in these terms and answers to ques- 
tions in class explanation indicated the same type 
of organization of material. 

The statistical data indicate that the mean values 
of the fact answer test increased very little. Their 
values were 69, 64, 71, 79 and 75, 76, 74, 67; the 
standard deviations were respectively 13, 14, 14, 
1? and 14, 11, 13, 15. 

For the explain essay tests, the changes are also 
irregular and the mean values increase very little. 
Their values were 64, 72, 68, 69 and 70, 66, 71, 
70. The standard deviations were respectively, 
18, 18, 18, 17 and 19, 27, 14, 15. In both years 
the standard deviation values show slight tend- 
encies to decrease. The evidence is not definite, 
yet tends to indicate that students learned better 
how to answer the explain essays as the later test- 
ing periods occurre:’ It should be remembered 
that the response plan used by Cochran was sim- 
pler for the explain essay than for the discuss es- 
say® and at the same time more complex than the 
response plan for the simple fact answer tests. 

The foregoing statements are made on the basis 
of the same group of students taking both History 
9 and 10 in 1930-31; and another similar group 
of students taking both History 9 and 10 in 1931- 
32. The same test materials used during 1930-31 
were used during 1931-32. All data and calcula- 
tions were checked twice during their statistical 
treatment. 


V. RESULTS OF THE STUDY 


The community of function is defined by Kel- 
ley® as the “‘proportion of the total variance which 
is due to the common factor present in each test.” 
In relation to achievement and intelligence test 
scores he says that “the coefficient of correlation be- 
tween achievement and intelligence test scores 
corrected for attenuation is equal to the variance of 
the common factor divided by the total true 
variance,” 

This study is concerned with the community of 
function between the explain essay and the simple 
fact answer tests as prepared and used throughout 
this study. A summary of the statistical evidence 
follows. 


1. The median consistency’ coefficient of the four 
simple fact answer tests is + 0.87. 
*Cochran, R. E. and Weidemann, C. C., op. cit. 


*Kelley, T. L., “Interpretation of Educational Measure- 
ments,” World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1927. 
Pp. 21, 193-6, 202-9. 


*“Consistency” as a descriptive word is preferred by the 
authors to the word “reliability.” 


2. The median consistency coefficient of the four 
explain essay tests is + 0.55. 


3. The median correlation of the simple fact answer 
and explain essay tests is + 0.42. 

4. The median community of function value is 
+ 0.59 and the range of the eight values is from + 0.54 
to + 0.82. 


To check the foregoing value of + 0.59, the lists 
of data of students who took both History 9 and 10 
each year were assembled. With these data, calcu- 
lations similar to the above were executed. The 
medium community of function value is + 0.61 
with a range from + 0.25 to + 0.89. 

By further treatment® all of the consistency co- 
efficients between the tests were corrected, repre- 
senting their maximum values ever possible under 
the classroom conditions of these riments. 
These values indicate that the typical degree of 
overlapping of mental functions measured be- 
tween the explain essay and the simple fact answer 
tests, when one form of a test is correlated with a 
true score of the function measured by the test, is 
approximately 73 per cent. The range of the com- 
munity of function values is between 59 and 91 
per cents. 

By the three foregoing statistical techniques 
supplementing the judgments of the same experi- 
enced instructor of the courses, the typical value of 
the overlapping of mental functions measured by 
the explain essay and the simple fact answer tests 
under actual classroom conditions is about 60 per 
cent and under ideal conditions of measurement of 
classroom instruction, about 73 per cent. 


VI. TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS OF THE STUDY 
AND SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


1. Students did not improve their abilities to 
answer the simple fact answer tests. 

2. Students show a slight but insignificant ten- 
dency to improve in their abilities to answer ex- 
plain essay tests. 

3. The consistency of the simple fact answer 
tests was higher than that of the explain essay tests. 

4. The explain essay and simple fact answer 
tests, under classroom conditions of administra- 
tion, overlap in mental functions measured to the 
extent of the approximate median value, 60 per 
cent. 

5. When one form of the test is correlated with 
the true score of the function measured by the 
test, the degree of overlapping of mental functions 


Concluded on page 75 
*See Kelley, Statistical Method, p. 206. 
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Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Items for this department are gleaned from many 
sources. Contributions in the form of clippings, news 
releases, publications from which news may be ab- 
stracted, and personal items of general interest will be 
welcomed by the editor. Space will not permit the 

ublication of all items now available but the more we 
lice at hand the more selective we may be in prepar- 
ing this section. 

The subdivisions which appear are more or less 
arbitrary. These will doubtless vary from issue to is- 
sue. We hope in time to be able to cover several fields 
not yet included, particularly such related fields as are 
of particular interest to educators.—Epb1ror. 


EuGENE S. LAWLER, who has 

PERSONAL AND been associated with Professor Paul 

PROFESSIONAL R- Mort, Teachers College, Colum- 

bia University, in various research 

projects since 1930, has accepted a position as assistant 
professor of education at Northwestern University. 


RoBERT MAYNARD HUuTCHINS, president of the 
University of Chicago, has been elected to the board 
of trustees of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 


Everett O. Fisk, founder of the Fisk Teachers’ 
Agency, died at his home in Brookline, Mass., on No- 
vember 3 at the age of eighty-four years. 


JouHN T. WEBNER has been appointed general sec- 
retary of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers succeeding Elwood Baker. 


I. E. StUTSMAN, formerly superintendent of schools 
at Greeley, Colo., is now superintendent at St. Joseph, 
Missouri. 


DoNaALD W. Mackay was formally installed as the 
first president of the New Mexico Junior College at 
Portales on October 6. 


Curtis E. WARREN has been appointed superin- 
tendent of schools at Santa Barbara, Calif., succeeding 
Homer L. Nearpass, resigned. 


L. A. PITTENGER, president of Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Ind., has been elected president of 
the Indiana Schoolman’s Club. 


CHARLES S. MILLER, formerly superintendent of 
schools, Lansdowne, Pa., was recently installed as pres- 
ident of the State Teachers College at Slippery Rock. 


OrLIE M. CLEM, professor of secondary education, 
Teachers College, Syracuse University, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools at Owego, N. Y. 


EBEN E. Born, principal of the Longfellow Junior 
high school, Wauwatosa, was elected president of the 
Wisconsin Association of Junior High School Admin- 
istrators. 
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PALMER C. WEAVER, of Pennsylvania State College, 
has been elected president of the National Association 
of Deans and Directors of Summer Sessions. 


RALPH V. Merry, formerly of Alfred Holbrook 
College, Lebanon, Ohio, is now of 
ondary education at Morris Harvey College, Barbours. 
ville, W. Va. 


F. L. McVey, president of the University of Ken. 
tucky, was elected president of the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges and Universities at the recent Wash- 
ington meeting. 

J. H. Smirn, formerly superintendent at West 
Aurora, IIl., has been appointed director of the train- 
ing school, State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wis. 


O. R. BONTRAGER, formerly of the department of 
education, Cornell College, is now principal of the 
training school at the Illinois State Normal Univer. 
sity, Normal, III. 


Harry A. LITTLE, state director of school admin- 
istration for Arkansas, has been appointed supervisor 
of teacher training at the Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville, Ga. 


E. J. McKEAN, superintendent of schools at Tomah, 
was elected president of the Wisconsin Teachers As- 
sociation for 1935 at a meeting of the delegate as- 
sembly, in Milwaukee, on November 1. 


PauL S. Lomax, professor of education, New York 
University, addressed a general session of the Louis- 
iana Teachers Association on November 22 on “Edu- 
cation for Constructive Social Influence.” 


CHARLES W. MILLER has been appointed director 
of Wrangell Institute, Alaska, a secondary school for 
natives of Alaska, under the Office of Indian Affairs 
of the United States Department of the Interior. 


CARMON Ross was formally installed as president 
of the State Teachers College at Edinboro, Pa., on No- 
vember 24. Dr. Ross was formerly superintendent of 
schools at Doylestown. 


RoBERT EMory BLACKWELL, president of Ran- 
dolph-Macon College and its oldest alumnus, was 
eighty years of age on November 14. President Black- 
well refused any formal observance of the occasion. 


HENry J. Otto, of the department of education, 
Northwestern University, has been granted leave of 
absence to serve as director of education for the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation of Battle Creek, Mich. 


JaMEs Mark BALDWIN, formerly professor of psy- 
chology at Lake Forest College, the University of 
Toronto, Princeton University, and Johns Hopkins, 
died on November 8 at the age of seventy-three years. 


E. W. JACOBSEN, assistant superintendent of 
schools Oakland, Calif., has been appointed to the 
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superintendency, effective January 1, 1935. Mr. Jacob- 
sen succeeds Willard E. Givens, newly-elected secre- 
tary of the N. E. A. 


PROFESSOR HERBERT B. BRUNER, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, spent part of the summer 
in Germany and Russia, studying the curriculum sig- 
nificance of certain modern problems, with special 
emphasis on housing. 


Epwin W. Cuuss has been acting president of the 
Ohio University at Athens to succeed Elmer Burritt 
Bryan, who died on October 15. Dr. Chubb has been 
dean of the School of Liberal Arts of Ohio University 
since 1907. 


MICHAEL DEMIASHKEVICH has been awarded the 
title of Officier d’ Académie and the decoration known 
as the Academic Palms by the French Government in 
recognition of his scholarly contributions to the liter- 
ature of comparative education. 


ERNEST A. HARDING, superintendent of schools, 
Bergen County, N. J., has been appointed assistant 
commissioner in charge of elementary education for 
New Jersey. He is succeeded in Bergen County by 
George R. Zimmerman of Englewood. 


W. H. CRAMBLET was installed as the eleventh 
president of Bethany College, W. Va., on December 5. 
His father, the late Thomas E. Cramblet, was president 
of the college from 1901 to 1919. Dr. Cramblet suc- 
ceeds Joseph A. Serena, who resigned last June. 


EDMUND S. CONKLIN, formerly professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Oregon, has been ap- 
pointed professor and head of the department of psy- 
chology at Indiana University. Dr. Conklin succeeds 
Professor William F. Book, who has retired with the 
title of professor emeritus. 


ELLsworTH G. LANCASTER, professor of education 
at the University of Florida, died on. November 11 at 
the age of seventy-three. Dr. Lancaster, who retired 
in 1933 because of failing health, was president of 
Olivet College, Olivet, Mich., for eleven years. 


E. E. OBERHOLTZER, superintendent of schools at 
Houston and president of Department of Superin- 
tendence of the N. E. A., spoke at the second general 
session of the Texas State Teachers Association at 
Galveston, November 29, on “New Areas in Educa- 
tion in the New Era of Progress.” 


PROFESSOR CARTER ALEXANDER, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, gave his course on how to locate 
educational data and information in the summer school 
of the University of Texas and worked individually 
with the master’s and doctor's degree candidates in 
education on their theses. 


FRANK P. GRAHAM, president of the University of 
North Carolina, has been appointed by President 
Roosevelt to serve as chairman of an advisory commit- 
tee on economic security. This committee will sub- 
mit to the President a broad program covering the 
whole field of social problems. 


James A. ATKINS, of Denver, Colo., has been ap- 
pointed to assist Ambrose Caliver in the FERA Negro 
educational work. Mr. Atkins will assist in develop- 
ing favorable attitudes toward on wy educational proj- 
ects on the part of public officials, and in informing 
Negroes concerning projects and procedures. 


James N. RULE, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for Pennsylvania, spoke on ‘Education That Mat- 
ters,” at Thiel College, Greenville, Pa., on November 
9. The occasion was the annual convocation at which 
the college seeks to honor students who have attained 
a high scholastic average in their last year’s work. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM, superintendent emeritus of 
the Charlotte, N. C., schools, died on November 2 at 
the age of ninety years. Dr. Graham, who had been 
active in the educational affairs of North Carolina for 
nearly seventy-five years, was the father of Frank 
Porter Graham, president of the University of North 
Carolina. 


GEORGE J. RYAN, president of the board of educa- 
tion of New York City, was awarded the degree of 
doctor of letters by the University of Bologna during 
his recent six weeks’ tour abroad. Dr. Ryan, who has 
been studying the school systems of France and Italy, 
lectured on the American system of education in sev- 
eral of the Italian universities. 


PROFESSOR L. THOMAS HopkKINs, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, is continuing his direction 
of the curriculum revision program in Wilmington, 
Del. A statement of the development of the program 
up to last year is contained in “Rocial Studies in Wil- 
mington, Delaware,” an article published in the Sep- 
tember issue of Junior-Senior Clearing House. 


ARCH TURNER ALLEN, state superintendent of 
public instruction in North Carolina, died on October 
20 at the age of fifty-nine years. Dr. Allen had served 
in the North Carolina state department since 1917. 
He was director of the division of teacher training 
until 1923, when he became state superintendent. 
Clyde A. Erwin has been appointed to succeed Dr. 
Allen. 


WALTER C. Murray, president of the University 
of Saskatchewan, Can., was elected president of Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
at the annual meeting of the board of trustees on No- 
vember 21. Chancellor E. H. Lindley of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Edward C. Elliott, president of Purdue 
University, and James B. Conant, president of Har- 
vard, were elected trustees. 


CHARLES F, THWING, president emeritus of West- 
ern Reserve University, was formerly honored by the 
university on his eighty-first birthday, at a special pro- 
gram held in Thayer Hall on November 9. This spe- 
cial occasion was part of the general program in honor 
of the formal opening of the Leonard Case Library, 
the Graduate School, and the School of Library 
Science, and the dedication of Thayer Hall, in which 
these schools will be housed. 
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GerorceE Hersert Betts, professor of education 
and director of research for the School of Education, 
Northwestern University, died on December 8 at the 
age of om peo years. Dr. Betts, who had been on the 
faculty of Northwestern since 1919, was widely 
known for his writings and surveys in the field of psy- 
chology and education. He was the editor of the 
Abingdon series of religious education textbooks. 


James H. RIicHMOND, superintendent of public in- 
struction in Kentucky, and chairman of the national 
committee for Federal Emergency Aid for Education, 
has addressed a number of state and district education 
associations since the beginning of the present school 
year on the subject, “The Responsibility of Govern- 
ment for the Support of Schools.” His address was 
recently printed in Educational Bulletin which is 
seer by the State Department of Education, 

entucky. 

PROFESSOR ARTHUR I. Gates, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, with the aid of workers supplied 
by the department of public welfare, is undertaking an 
investigation of the factors which determine readiness 
or maturity sufficient for satisfactory growth in intro- 
ductory reading. The abilities of a number of begin- 
ning children will be analyzed by many tests of vision, 
hearing, mentality, perception, and mgr aptitude, 
and their progress during the year will be followed. 


ELMER ELLsworTH Brown, chancellor emeritus of 
New York University, died at his home in New York 
City on November 3. He was seventy-three years old 
and had retired in 1933 from the chancellorship, 
which he held for twenty-two years. Dr. Brown had 
previously served on the faculties of the Universities 
of Michigan and California. He was U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education from 1906 to 1911. At the time 
of his death he was working on a history of American 
education. 


Davin B. Oxtver, member of the Pittsburgh board 
of education, died on October 21, just ten days before 
his one hundredth birthday. Mr. Oliver had been an 
active member of the board of education for fifty-four 
years, a record probably unequaled in the country. 
According to The Public Education Bulletin of the de- 
partment of public instruction of Pennsylvania, “One 


' of his greatest contributions to _ education in 


Pennsylvania was direction of the drafting of the 


School Code of 1911.” 


GaRTH AKRIDGE, formerly of 
schools at Morphet, Ark., has accepted a newly-created 
position with the Julius Rosenwald Fund. He will 
act in a fact-finding and advisory capacity to state de- 
partments of education and the FERA on the emer- 
gency education program, particularly as it affects the 
Negro. The nature of his duties require extensive 
traveling in the South. 


STEPHEN P. DucacAN, director of the Institute of 
International Education, was awarded the Townsend 
Harris medal “for postgraduate achievement” at the 
fifty-fourth annual ps of the Associate Alumni of 
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the College of the City of New York on November 17, 
Dr. Duggan was on the faculty of the College of the 
City of New York for over thirty years. He built the 
college departments of education and government and 
established the evening session and the extension 
courses for teachers. 


THOMAS MINEHAN, professor of sociology at the 
University of Minnesota, has again donned tattered 
clothes and joined the nation’s hoboes. Two years ago 
the youthful professor begged food and sought shelter 
with America’s boys and girls “‘on the road.” The te- 
sulting book, “Boy and Girl Tramps of America,” is 
a vivid and enlightening sociological study. In search 
of additional material Mr. Minehan recently turned 
at the ‘beggars’ bureau” of the New York City police 
department on another tour of the roads. 


MARION R. TRABUE, professor of educational ad- 
minstration at the University of North Carolina, has 
been appointed director of a national research project 
sponsored jointly by the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil in New York and the United States Employment 
Service. The project proposes to reclassify occupa- 
tions and to develop new techniques for fitting the un- 
employed into current work opportunities. Dr. 
Trabue’s headquarters will be in Washington and 
branch offices will be established throughout the 
country. 


RuFus B. vON KLEINSMDD, president of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, has recently received 
two educational honors. He was granted the degree 
of doctor of laws by DePauw University, where he 
was head of the departments of psychology and educa- 
tion from 1905 to 1914. He has also received the 
Northwestern Award of Merit from the alumni of 
Northwestern University for ‘conspicuous achieve- 
ment in the field of education.” Dr. von KleinSmid 
has been president of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia since 1922. 


W. E. Pures, commissioner of education for Ar- 
kansas, in an address before the Arkansas Education 
Association, on November 9, ‘‘Setting Our House in 
Order,” urged the preparation and enactment into law 
of an education program in which (1) the state will 
assume a greater responsibility for its public schools 
and guarantee every child an opportunity to learn the 
fundamentals of good citizenship; (2) a fair and 
workable plan for refinancing school indebtedness is 
assured, and (3) adequate supervision of instruction 
for all the schools is provided. 


JOHN W. Wirners, dean of the New York Univer- 
sity School of Education, has announced that the de- 
gree of doctor of education is being offered by the 
school for the first time this year. 

“It is the purpose of the degree to place major em- 
phasis upon demonstrated ability to achieve in the 
actual work of education,” according to Dean Withers. 
“General requirements for the degree are: broad gen- 
eral and professional scholarship, evidence of orig- 
inality “as continued growth in the advancement of 
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education, and demonstrated superior competence in 
the candidate’s major field of educational service.”’ 


GeorGE L. MAXWELL, director of religious activity 
for the University of Denver, has been appointed state 
director of emergency education in Colorado. He will 
have charge of all the adult education classes under 
the FERA. Although Dr. Maxwell will not teach any 
classes at the university, he will continue as chairman 
of the assembly committee and director of religious 
activity. B. P. Heubner, formerly professor of educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Charleston, Ill., has been 
appointed to succeed Dr. Maxwell on the faculty of 
the department of education and psychology. 


ProFEssor E. S. EVENDEN, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, at a meeting of educators in Horace 
Mann Auditorium, urged action by every state to re- 
duce the present production of new teachers by one- 
fifth because of an increasing oversupply that cannot 
be absorbed in the schools. He also recommended that 
standards for entering the teaching profession be 
raised. These recommendations were made as the re- 
sult of a survey of the education of teachers, which 
Professor Evenden has conducted during the last three 
years for the United States Office of Education. 


CHARLES L. SPAIN, deputy superintendent of 
schools, Detroit, Mich., has been placed in active ad- 


ministrative charge of higher education in the Detroit 
school system, with the title of vice-chancellor. Other 
changes in the Detroit system are: Eco F. Thomas be- 


comes first assistant superintendent in charge of 
finance and general administration; Warren Bow, as 
assistant superintendent takes over the duties of the 
late Edwin L. Miller in secondary education, as well 
as continuing his duties as personnel director, and Her- 
man Browe becomes supervising administrator for ele- 
mentary education. 


ARTHUR A. Hauck, formerly .dean of Lafayette 
College, was formally installed as eighth president of 
the University of Maine, on November 3. At his in- 
auguration, Dr. Hauck outlined a four-point program 
for his administration—service to the state, coopera- 
tion with all its educational agencies, maintenance of 
high standards, and emphasis on those elements that 
make for good citizenship and the abundant life. 
Other speakers at the ceremony were, Edward E. 
Chase, of Portland, a member of the board of trustees, 
and Bertram E. Packard, commissioner of education 
for Maine. 


F. dean of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in his annual report recommends 
the establishment of an Advanced School of Education 
at the Teachers College, where exceptional students 
should be trained to provide leadership in American 
education. According to Dean Russell’s statement his 
proposals follow the tar of the Ecole Normale Su- 
— of Paris which he visited last spring. He be- 
ieves that an Advanced School of Education could be 
established on the model of the Ecole Normale, with 
the rest of Teachers College, Columbia University, and 


other institutions in the same relationship to it as the 
University of Paris to the Ecole Normale. 

The school would be composed of three depart- 
ments: Educational research, practical science, and 
professional education. The offerings of the school 
would be limited to perfecting the scholarship, re- 
search, and professional abilities of its students. 

Dean Russell recommends the raising of an endow- 
ment fund of $3,000,000, the income from which 
would be used so that graduate students would receive 
training without cost. Only the best students of the 
country, selected by rigid examinations, would be ad- 
mitted. Once the Be 0 entered, however, he would 
be guaranteed economic security and given a position 
for life. 

HENRY LESTER SMITH, president of the N. E. A. 
and dean of the School of Education at Indiana Uni- 
versity, urged the development of a six-point program 
in the interest of public education upon the American 
Legion in a recent address. The proposed planks of 
the program are as follows: Enlistment of every citi- 
zen in the observance of American education week, 
further development of adult education, better method 
of financing schools, including federal aid without 
federal control, financial independence for school 
boards, and development of community recreation and 
fine arts under local boards of education. 


JOHN Harvey Fursay, head of the department of 
education at the College of Emporia, Kan., has made 
a wide study of popu ar fallacies and superstitutions 
in this country and abroad. Last June the Philadel phia 
Ledger Syndicate asked him to write a daily column 
along this line. The column, which was sold under 
the name of The Debunker, soon attracted so much at- 
tention that it had been subscribed for by leading 
newspapers on every continent within a month after its 
release. The feature is read, according to conserva- 
tive estimates based on circulation by more than fifteen 
million people daily. 


ALEXANDER DuSHKIN, head of the Chicago Board 
of Jewish Education, has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor in educational method and administration, and 
head of the newly-organized department of education 
at the Hebrew University, Jerusalem. The new de- 
partment of education, the poe purpose of which 
is to improve the quality of teacher training in Pales- 
tine, will be organized along the lines of the latest 
development in educational work in the United States, 
including the establishment of a practice school. It is 
sponsored by a group of American educators and social 
workers under the chairmanship of A. P. Schoolman, 
director of the Central Jewish Institute of New York. 


RoBERT C. CLOTHIER, president of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, has announced completed plans for the estab- 
lishment of a new college at the university, to be 
known as the University College, which will admin- 
ister the evening credit and certificate programs for- 
merly conducted by the extension division. The pur- 
pose of the college will be to offer academic training to 
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high-school graduates who must seek employment for 
maintenance, and to adults who desire further train- 
ing, but whose present employment prevents attend- 
ance at classes during the day. Courses will be offered 
in business administration and general subjects leading 
to the degree of bachelor of business administration. 
Professor N. C. Miller, director of the extension divi- 
sion will be acting director of the University College. 


Tracy T. ALLEN, president of State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Stroudsburg, Pa., has recently completed a 
study of standards for the accreditment of Institutions 
in Pennsylvania for the preparation of secondary 
school teachers. He reports twenty-three validated 
standards. On the basis of these standards and his in- 
vestigation of the situation in Pennsylvania, he makes 
the following recommendations: 

1. That the State Council of Education in Pennsyl- 
vania immediately drop from the accredited list the 
five institutions which frankly state that they are not 
engaged in teacher preparation. 

2. That the State Council of Education in Pennsyl- 
vania adopt the 23 standards for the accreditment of 
institutions in Pennsylvania for the preparation of sec- 
ondary school teachers for its public schools which are 
validated by this study. 

3. That the State Council of Education take the nec- 
essary action whereby the standards be applied pro- 
gressively so that any institution may be accredited ac- 
cording to these validated standards over a two-year 


period. 


NURSERY SCHOOLS, operated with 
funds from the FERA, have been at- 

GEATISTICA tended by 61,300 children and 18,050 
parents. Approximately $1,150,000 has been required 
to finance the federal nursery-school program. 


FEWER THAN ten per cent of the Negroes of high- 
school age in fifteen southern states are enrolled in 
public high schools. 


A RECENT REPORT shows that $371,778 was paid 
last year to the public schools of Oklahoma as tuition 
for 22,924 Indian children. 


THE PER CAPITA CosT of education in Seattle, 
Wash., has been reduced from $105.87 in 1929-30 to 
$87.00 during the last year. 


ONLY THREE COUNTIES in Oklahoma were able to 
complete the last school year without federal aid. Ac- 
cording to final reports, almost 200,000 pupils were in 
the schools receiving aid, while 7,604 teachers received 
government checks. 


ENROLLMENT AT Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, shows an increase of almost thirteen per cent 
over last year, according to W. D. Ross, registrar. The 
total enrollment in the college for the present semester 
is 1,419 as compared with 1,260 a year ago. 

THE Texas state common-school fund received the 


record total of $8,496,212 as its share of the state gas- 
oline tax income for the fiscal year which ended 


August 31, 1934. This was nearly $1,000,000 more 
than in any previous year. Texas schools receive one 
cent of the four-cent state gasoline tax. 


THE COMMITTEE on graduate instruction of the 
American Council on Education reported in April, 
1934, that 61 institutions had conferred 1,300 doc-: 
torate degrees in education during the period, 1928- 
1932, although the committee rated only 30 of these 
institutions as adequately qualified to grant the degree. 


A REPORT OF the treasurer of the General Education 
Board for the year ended June 30, 1934, recently filed 
in the office of the Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. 
Ickes, shows an expenditure of $1,790,900.81 for the 
education of whites, and $995,004.51 for the educa- 
tion of Negroes. The principal fund of the board 
amounted to $45,664,670.50 at the end of the year. 


FEDERAL RELIEF is being paid to the extent of $1,- 
414,940 monthly to 94,331 needy college students in 
1,466 colleges and universities, according to Harry L. 
Hopkins, emergency relief administrator. Colleges 
are provided for on the basis of relief for twelve per 
cent of the enrollment of each college as of October 
15, 1933. The relief student is permitted to earn as 
much as twenty dollars a month under the direction of 
the college, but the allotment was made on the basis of 
fifteen dollars a month for each full-time student in- 
cluded in the twelve per cent quota. 

The largest portion of college relief is allotted New 
‘York where $164,325 is given monthly to 10,955 stu- 
dents in seventy-six colleges and universities. In Cal- 
ifornia seventy-eight institutions and 7,446 students 
are eligible to receive $111,690 monthly. In Illinois 
sixty-five institutions and 5,753 students are receiving 
$86,295. 

Thirty-six institutions have refused federal aid. 
Among these are Harvard, Yale, Bryn Mawr, Wil- 
liams, Wheaton, and Sarah Lawrence. 


MORE THAN $1,500,000 has been loaned to stu- 
dents of Columbia University during the past twenty- 
five years, according to a report of the Loan Fund made 
public by Nicholas M. McKnight, associate dean of 
the college and chairman of the Loan Fund Commit- 
tee. Loans amounting to $183,000 were made to 974 
students during the 1933-34 school year. Loans this 
years will probably total about $150,000. 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH annual meet- 
ing of the National Council of Teachers 
of English was held from November 29 
to December 1 in Washington, D. C. The general 
topic for discussion was ‘“Tradition and Innovation in 
the Teaching of English in Time of Accelerated Social 
Change.” 

THE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the National Feder- 
ation of Commercial Teachers will be held at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, on December 26-29. The 
program is built around two themes: The personal 
equation in business education, and principles and 
practices in curriculum building. 


MEETINGS 
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THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of Speech will be held 
in New Orleans, December 27-29. The program is 
divided into four main parts: Interpretations and 
dramatics ; original speaking ; speech science ; psychol- 
ogy and pedagogy of speech. There will be a com- 
plete set of five sectional meetings in each division. 
Convention speakers include: Professors E. C. Mabie 
of Viola; Robert West of Wisconsin; Lee Travis of 
lowa; John Fletcher of Tulane, and James A. Winans 
of Dartmouth. 


THE JOINT COMMISSION on the Emergency in Edu- 
cation held a conference on state school legislation and 
long-time in Washington, D. C., 
December 11-13. e on ager of the conference 
were: To get and give help with relation to state 
school legislation to be enacted in 1935; to take coun- 
sel on a long-time program of educational planning, 
recovery, and reconstruction. The conference was at- 
tended by state and commissioners 
of education, presidents and secretaries of state edu- 
cation associations, and chairmen of committees on 
legislation. 


AN INTERESTING FEATURE Of the Texas State 
Teachers Association was the Saturday afternoon pro- 
gram on December 1, arranged with the assistance of 
the executive committee of the Texas Commission on 
Inter-Racial Cooperation. The program emphasized 
Negro education in Texas. L. A. Woods, state super- 


intendent of pes instruction, spoke on “The Prob- 


lem of a Dual System of Education in the South,” and 
Dr. _ H. Tobias, noted Negro educator and 
lecturer, spoke on “The Negro’s Contribution to 
American Education.” Music was furnished by the 
Texas Association of Negro Musicians. 


PLANS FOR THE sixty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. in At- 
lantic City, N. J., February 23-28, have been an- 
nounced by president E. E. Oberholtzer. Arrange- 
ments are being made to provide for significant new 
features in the general sessions. One of these meet- 
ings will deal with vital issues of great national 
importance. 

There is no one specific theme for the meeting. The 
program will cover the most essential aspects of pres- 
ent educational Special attention has 
given to the analysis of current problems. Six or eight 
sections, known as the forum-discussion groups, will 
meet on Monday and Wednesday afternoons. Em- 
phasis of some of the broad fields of interest is indi- 
cated by the following subjects: “The Support and 
Control of Public Education in a Democracy,” ‘‘Per- 
sonnel Problems in Educational Administration,” ‘‘Re- 
cent Trends in Educational Programs,” “Curriculum 
Trends and Controversies.” 

In addition to the forum-discussion meetings, a 
series of meetings on Tuesday afternoon, known as the 
study-discussion groups have been arranged. These 
gtoups will be set up in advance of the meeting for 
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study and will — at Atlantic City the results of 
preliminary studies and investigation and valuable ma- 
terials that have been collected as a result of research, 
summarization, or other developments related to the 
issues of the major meetings. 


THE COMMON COUNCIL of Detroit has 
provided finances for the restoration of 
public school health service, discontinued 
two years ago as a depression measure. 
One hundred doctors, assisted by a staff of nurses, will 
care for the physical examinations of school children. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION in Lawrence, Kan., has 
done a rather unique thing this year in paying the dues 
of all of the Lawrence teachers in the N. E. A. and the 
Kansas State Teachers Association. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS board of education has restored 
teachers’ sick leave to the extent of five days a year. 
Until two years ago teachers were allowed ten days a 
year sick leave with pay, but at that time, as an econ- 
omy measure, sick leave was abolished and teachers 
were required to pay their own substitutes. 


THE CoLoraDo STATE Boarp of Equalization in its 
apportionment of mill levy this year is making provi- 
sion for approximately $131,000 to reimburse in = 
the deficit incurred by the state land board on fore- 
closures of farms on which school funds had been 
loaned. This amount represents about forty-five per 
cent of the total loss on investments of school funds. 


DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS will celebrate the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of — correction from November 
1 to June 1, 1935. Detroit has the distinction of be- 
ing the first city in the United States to give the stam- 
mering child an opportunity of speech correction. 
After twenty-five years of concentrated effort, the 
speech improvement department maintains thirty- 
seven special teachers, with a total enrollment of 6,118 
pupils. 

DEMAND FOR TEACHERS in the tee schools of 
Texas has increased by almost a third this year as com- 

ared with last, according to reports from the 

eachers’ Appointment Committee of the University 
of Texas. The unusually large number of requests for 
teachers, numbering close to one thousand since Feb- 
ruaty 1 of this year, is due in part to the fact that some 
employed teachers have gone into various phases of 
government work, and in part to the strengthened re- 

uirements for members of the teaching profession. 
A new state law requires all teachers in the public 
school systems of the state to hold degrees from some 
recognized college or university, or if already em- 
ployed, to continue to work toward a degree. 


Ir ALABAMA SCHOOLS are to operate a normal term 
this year funds approximating $3,508,294 in addition 
to present anticipated revenues must be made available 
from some source, according to a — from the state 
department of education, edited by Edgar L. Morphet, 
director of research and information. The state min- 
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imum salary schedule for 1934-35 is practically the 
same as the low emergency schedule od during 1933- 
34. Estimates indicate that about forty per cent of 
state appropriations for schools will not be paid this 
year due to lack of funds. Local revenues available 
for the schools tend to be slightly less than during 
1933-34. Unless additional funds are made available, 
approximately two-thirds of all the schools in the state 
will be closed by the first of February. 


THE CALIFORNIA state department of public in- 
struction has organized a state-wide survey of school 
building adequacy, with headquarters in the state office 
and regional offices in Redding, Oakland, Fresno, and 
Los Angeles. The purpose of the survey is to deter- 
mine the adequacy of school plant facilities in the 
state. Information on the site, the playground, the 
building, the interior, and the equipment of each 
school, is to be tabulated and interpreted. On the 
basis of this information an estimate will be made of 
the cost necessary to bring each plant up to reasonable 
standards. A preliminary report of the study will 
peor be made in January for the meeting of the 

gislature and to be used in support of requests that 
may be made of the Federal Government. 


THE BRONXVILLE, N. Y., public schools are offer- 
ing interneships for teachers, after the fashion of those 
in hospitals for young doctors. By combining them 
with professional courses in education and psychology, 
and summer study under the auspices of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Un.versity, the teacher-interne may be 
earning credits toward a New York state certificate and 
a master’s degree in education. According to the plan 
the teacher-interne assists at least two experienced 
teachers, does independent teaching, helps pupils in- 
dividually, and shares in lesson preparation and cor- 
rection of — Twice a week he discusses his 
—s problems in a seminar conducted by the sup- 
erintendent, and he joins in the meetings of the regu- 
lar teaching staff. W.W. Beatty is superintendent of 
the Bronxville schools. 


TWO MAJOR RESEARCH PROJECTS are being carried 
on in Delaware, with the sponsorship of the state de- 
rtment of public instruction. The purpose of the 
rst is to examine the pupils in the higher grades as to 
their fitness to pursue the subjects now being offered 
in the high schools of the state and to evaluate these 
subjects in terms of usefulness to those now studying 
them. The investigation looks toward a program of 
guidance which will enable the pupils to make better 
selections of subjects for study, and toward a possible 
change in the high-school curriculums. 

In the second project the cost per pupil for each sub- 
ject in the elementary school and high school is being 
determined for one iy al age and also for an en- 
tire year of instruction in the subject. R. L. Herbst is 
state director of research. 

THREE CENTURIES OF PROGRESS in secondary school 
education will be celebrated by high schools through- 
out the United States during 1935, commemorating 
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the founding in 1635 of the first secondary school in 
this country, the Boston Latin School. All schools 
and civic organizations are collaborating on ceremo- 
nies, orations, pageants, exercises, parades, and other 
enterprises. The committee for the national celebra- 
tion, representing the Department of Secondary School 
Principals of the N. E. A., is planning radio programs, 
a memorial postage stamp, ceremonies for national 
conventions, government proclamations, organization 
of a national high-school band and orchestra, a na- 
tional school fair, a memorial motion picture, and the 
300th anniversary issue of Scholastic, national high- 
school weekly, to be issued next February, depicting 
the finest schists of secondary schools. The 
committee hopes to defray most of its expenses 
through the sale of this elaborate issue of Scholastic. 

The committee has formulated the following set of 
objectives for the celebration: To present to the public 
the aims and works of secondary education; to em- 
phasize the necessity of public secondary education to 
a free democracy ; to acquaint the public with advanced 
developments in secondary instruction ; to improve the 
chances for every boy and girl to benefit from the full 
potentialities of the secondary schools. 


THE Cost OF furnishing free textbooks to all the 
pupils in the Chicago public schools amounted to a 
Filton dollars in 1934. In order to provide enough 
books for efficiency in instruction but to allow no waste 
in textbook funds, the superintendent, Mr. Bogan, 
and the board of education concentrated the responsi- 
bility for distribution of textbooks in the bureau of re- 
search and building survey of which Don C. Rogers is 
director. 

Nearly six million books were inventoried by num- 

ber, subject, title, author, and publisher. Although 
the textbook appropriations have been allotted to the 
schools on a per-pupil basis heretofore, the inventory 
revealed a surprising variation between schools. One 
high school had 23 books per pupil and another only 
4. One elementary school had 23 textbooks per pupil 
and another only 3. The average high school had 8.1 
textbooks per pupil; the average elementary school 
11.5. 
Quotas of ten textbooks per pupil in elementary and 
nine in high school were set up to guide the staff of 
the bureau in approving or es requisitions 
for the purchase of new books. The total quotas were 
broken down into eleven subject quotas. ools be- 
low their total quota were permitted to purchase books 
at will, subject only to the limits of their appropria- 
tions. Schools at or above their total quota were per- 
mitted to purchase books only in subjects in which they 
were below the subject quota. Approximately 182,- 
000 books were eliminated from the requistions. 

On recommendation of Superintendent Bogan, the 
board of education authorized the reallocation of 
$138,000 of unexpended balances from RH 
of schools more plentifully supplied with textbooks 
to others suffering a shortage and whose original ap- 
propriation was inadequate. The high schools were 
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the beneficiaries of a net increase of $62,750 over the 
original budget allotment. 

The textbook budget of 1935 is being made on an 
inventory basis instead of a per-pupil basis. The pro- 
cedure is as follows: The total number of books on 
hand at a given school, less 20 t see cent (for depreci- 
ation during 1935), is oe with the quota of ten 
books per pupil multiplied by the pupil membership 
of the school. If 80 per cent of its inventoried num- 
ber of books is less than its quota, the school is given 
an appropriation sufficient to purchase the necessary 
pos 9 of books to reach its quota. The average cost 
of books for the elementary and high school is $0.64 
and $1.00 respectively. If 80 per cent of its inven- 
toried number of books equals or exceeds the quota, 
the school is given a nominal ae param sufhicient 
to cover the cost of completing broken sets and meet- 
ing minor emergencies. Major emergency demands 
will be met by a special account which is available 
after July 1 on order of the board of education for 
transfer. 


Oulo STATE UNIVERSITY has an- 
nounced that conscientious objec- 
tion to military drill will no longer 
be accepted as a reason for excusing students from re- 
quired military courses. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY STUDENTS and faculty mem- 
bers on November 26 observed the three hundred 
twenty-seventh anniversary of the birth of John Har- 
vard, founder of Harvard College. 


UNIVERSITIES 


THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER was awarded the edu- 
cational medal for distinguished service in promoting 
international good will and understanding, by the 
FIDAC, the inter-allied veterans’ association, at their 
annual convention in London, England. 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY observed’ the one hundred 
anniversary of its on November 
8. William Mather Lewis, president of Lafayette Col- 
lege, and Robert C. Clothier, president of Rutgers 
University, were the speakers at a dinner given in cele- 
bration of the occasion. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CATANIA, Sicily, ceiebrated the 
500th anniversary of its founding recently in the pres- 
ence of King Victor Emmanuel and representatives of 
Several American universities. United States Ambas- 
sador Breckenridge Long, an alumnus of Princeton 
University, represented that institution. 


LoulIsIANA TECH added a School of Education at 
the opening of the fall semester. Dr. Gustaf Freden, 
who for the last six years has been head of the depart- 
ment of education at the institute, has been appointed 
dean of the school. The new School of Education em- 
braces the work of the home economics department, 
as well as the work of the education and teacher-train- 
ing departments. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY dedicated its new $4,000,- 
000 library building, South Hall, on November 30. 
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John Buchanan, M.P., British writer and publicist, 
gave the principal address. Librarians from leading 
eastern universities, who held their annual meeting 
in New York City on December 1, attended the 
dedication. 


STANFORD UNIVvERsITy faculty members will re- 
ceive a payment of one-half of the ten per cent cut 
made in all salaries over $1,000 during the academic 
year, 1933-34. This action was taken by the board of 
trustees of the university on receipt of the financial re- 
ports of the president and comptroller. At the time of 
the adoption of the 1933-34 budget the board of trus- 
tees agreed that, should the income be more than was 
anticipated, or should saving be made, the facul 
members were to receive the benefit of any su 
service. 


THE UNIversity of Wisconsin, School of Educa- 
tion, has initiated a series of radio broadcasts for 
teachers to be given each week over state-owned sta- 
tions WHA a WLBL each Tuesday afternoon from 
4:00 to 4:30. These broadcasts consist of lively round 
table discussions of practical teaching problems in 
which members of the department of education par- 
ticipate. The discussions are carefully planned in an 
attempt to present and interpret new developments 
and current research in the field of education in a vital 
and interesting way. Mimeographed copies of each 
discussion are available to teachers who request them. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT has announced that 
beginning with the present college year the two-year 
teacher training curriculum will be extended so as to 


provide for two more years of teacher training, thereby 


resulting in a complete four-year elementary education 
curriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor of Edu- 
cation. The development of this curriculum does not 
affect the four-year teacher training curriculum lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education, 
which has been maintained by the university for many 
ears. 

: Consideration is being given in the building plan 
of the university to the development of the department 
of education into what may eventually become a 
School of Education. 


AT THE REQUEST OF the executive committee of the 
Minnesota Council of School Executives, the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota will offer during the present year a 
course on the current problems of public school sup- 

rt and related matters. The course will be open to 
qualified school superintendents and principals and to 
students who desire to pursue studies in this field for 
university credit. Those who desire the advantage of 
the course but are not interested in credit need not reg- 
ister as students, but may attend without payment of 
fees. The meetings will be held on Saturdays. The 
first meeting of the course occurred on October 20, 
with Dr. Paul Mort, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, as lecturer. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA has ded 
the educational program for children, which it spon- 
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sors through its museum service, to include three sepa- 
rate programs for the coming year, according to an an- 
nouncement by Dr. Horace H. F. Jayne, director of the 
museum. Two junior studios have been arranged for 
the Saturday morniny classes when instruction will be 
given in pottery making, wood carving, modeling, and 
water and oil coloring. The How-to-Make-It-at-Home 
Club will be the second project of the program. The 
members of the club receive from the museum, 
monthly, complete materials and directions for mak- 
unusual objects of historical interest. Special junior 
memberships to the museum constitute the final di- 
vision of the children’s educational program. 


YALE-IN-CHINA observed the twenty-eighth anni- 
versary of its founding on November 16. The Yali 
Middle School at Changsha celebrated with a special 
morning program, dinner, and an afternoon of sports 
and field events. Friends and former staff members 
of Yale-in-China in New Haven observed the anni- 
versary with a Chinese dinner. 

_The Yali Union Middle School, which enrolls some 
329 boys in its six years of college preparatory work, 
is recognized as one of the leading preparatory schools 
in China. The aim of Yale-in-China has been to 
maintain a school of a distinctly Christian character, 
with high scholastic standards. The school is becom- 
ing more Chinese and more financially independent. 
The faculty is entirely Chinese with the exception of 
the English department, which is composed of Yale 
men, on two-year appointments. Plans for Yale-in- 
China were first formulated in New Haven in 1901 at 
the home of Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO has recently pro- 
vided for specialization in child development at the 
level of the Ph.D. The plan provides a general back- 
ground of instruction in the basic sciences contribut- 
ing to an understanding of child development, such as 
psychology and biology, and of the a social in- 
stitutions which influence the child’s development, 
such as the school and the family. The opportunity 
for specialization and research in any aspect of de- 
velopment, such as physical growth, mental growth, 
behavior, nutrition, education, etc., is also provided. 

The programs of instruction and research are organ- 
ized and supervised by the department of education in 
cooperation with the Committee on Child Develop- 
ment. Departmental requirements have been modi- 
fied for students of child develonment to make pos- 
sible the inclusion of appropriate courses in any de- 
partment of the university. The committee which 
supervises the student’s program includes a representa- 
tive of the department of education, the committee on 
child development, and the department in which the 
student’s research lies. 


New York UNIversiry has received an emergency 
grant of $50,000 from the General Education Board 
to conduct a program of teacher training and research 
in connection with the emergency adult education ac- 
tivities in New York City. This grant will supple- 
ment the relief fund of $1,500,000 which has been ap- 


a for the state adult-education project in 
ew York City. It will enable New York University 
to continue and extend the “in-service” training of 
more than 1,200 adult education emergency teachers 
and supervisors started at the university last summer. 
The grant also provides for a study of the character 
and results of the New York emergency education 
program which is expected to affect practices in adult 
education throughout the country. 

The program will be under the direction of Dr. Ned 
H. Dearborn, acting director of the division of gen- 
eral education, assisted by L. A. Wilson, assistant state 
commissioner for vocational education; Superintend- 
ent Harold G. Campbell, Associate Superintendent 
William E. Grady, and Dr. Morris E. Siegel, director 
of evening and continuation schools, all of the New 
York City board of education. 


The Health Broadcaster is a new 

PUBLICATIONS Monthly publication of the health 

division of the New York City 

board of education. The paper, which is distributed in 

every elementary and junior high school to all teachers 

and pupils, contains timely information for parents 

as well as teachers and pupils. Dr. I. H. Goldberger, 
assistant director of health education, is the editor. 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL compilation of doctors’ studies 
under way will be published in the January issue of the 
Journal of Educational Research. 


THE OCTOBER ISSUE Of Education is a visual educa- 
tion number, edited by F. Dean McClusky, director of 
Scarborough School. The editor’s article is “Basic 
Values in Visual-Sensory Instruction.” 


THE NINTH YEARBOOK of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers will be on the subject of ‘“Teacher 
Health,” according to the recent announcement by 
President Daisy Lord. Mrs. Mary D. Barnes of Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey is Chairman of the Yearbook Com- 
mittee. The committee expects to have the coopera- 
tion of a pumber of specialists in medicine and 
psychiatry. 

THE N. E. A. CoMMITTEE on Orientation of Sec- 
ondary Education has printed a limited number of 
copies of its tentative report of the issues in secondary 
education for use by some thirty discussion groups in 
various parts of the country. The committee, of which 
Professor Thomas H. Briggs, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, is chairman, held its fourth meet- 
ing at Lake Placid, New York, October 7-12. 


THE DECEMBER IssuE of The Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association features a sixteen-page 
article by Walter E. Myer, editor of The American Ob- 
server, entitled ‘The Tennessee Valley Looks to the 
Future.” Mr. Myer, who spent several weeks in the 
Valley gathering material, presents a clear, straight- 
forward, and interesting account of the history and 
achievement of the TVA, and indicates the probable 
future development of that project. 
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“HistorY OF Chinese Civilization and Culture, A 
Syllabus,” is the title of a recent second edition publi- 
cation by H. C. Fenn and L. C. Goodrich. The book- 
let is illustrated with maps and charts and provides a 
wealth of reference material for the student of Chinese 
history. It is issued by The China Society of America, 
Inc., an organization to promote friendly relations and 
mutual understanding between the peoples of China 
and the United States. 


A SERIES OF interesting papers and reviews on the 
final volume, “Conclusions and Recommendations,” 
of the report of the Commission on the Investigation 
of the Social Studies in the Schools, is being published 
or reprinted from other periodicals in The Social 
Studies. Teachers of the social studies, members of 
different professions, and members of the Commission 
are contributing to this series. The first eight of these 
articles appeared in the October and November issues. 


THE North Central Association Quarterly, October, 
1934, contains reports on the revision of standards for 
higher institutions; reports on institutional experi- 
ments, including experiments in the University of Chi- 
cago, the Colorado State Teachers College, Gary Jun- 
ior College, Iowa State Teachers College, Little Rock 
Junior College, and in the public schools of Kansas 
City, Mo., and Tulsa, Okla., and a report on trends in 
the development of secondary schools—type of organ- 
ization, teaching load, length of class period, cur- 
riculum offerings and athletics. 


THE CURRENT ISSUE of the News Bulletin of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers contains an outline 
of some of the major current bp in school _ 


lation together with suggested reading lists for further 
study. The officers of the Department hope that this 
material will be useful in stimulating study of state 
legislative problems by classroom teachers. The sub- 
jects covered in this publication include: School 
Finance, Salaries, Retirement Laws, Tenure Laws, 
Teacher Training and Certification, School Organiza- 
tion, and Other Legislation. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury is the title of a volume just published by the Stan- 
ford University Press: This vane ssf the ad- 
dresses given on the occasion of the retirement of Dr. 
Elwood P. Cubberley as Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, Stanford University. The volume is in the nature 
of a survey of developments in the various fields of 
school administration during the past third of a cen- 
tury. To the many friends of Dr. Cubberley, this 

amphlet will serve as an attractive memento. To all 
interested in the field of educational administration it 
provides a concise summary of the developments since 
the turn of the century. 


THE AMERICAN Society for the Advancement of 
Education, a holding corporation for the publication 
of School and Society in the interest of various cooper- 
ating educational organizations, is being scammed be 
J. McKeen Cattell in a communication sent to a num- 


ber of educators. With the proposal is a card on 
which the recipients are requested to register approval 
or disapproval. Dr. Cattell states that the organiza- 
tion proposed is in the first instance only a method to 
secure the permanence and adequate support of School 
and Society. It is obvious, he says, that a new educa- 
tional society should be established only if it will be 
of service to education. 

Dr. Cattell began the publication of School and 
Society on January 2, 1915, and with the final issue in 
this month will have rounded out twenty years of 
service as its editor. 


Two RESEARCH STUDIES of interest to teachers and 
supervisors of elementary English are now available 
through the = of the National Conference on 
Research in Elementary School English. The first is a 
survey of the research program in elementary language 
at the University of Iowa, the most elaborate and sig- 
nificant research program in this field yet attempted. 
It is reported by Dr. Harry A. Greene, its director, who 
discusses fully the objectives, the means and methods, 
and the actual subtopics completed, under way, and 
contemplated. The report is supplemented by critical 
commentaries by Professors M. fk Trabue, Percival M. 
Symonds, Dora V. Smith, and Robert C. Pooley. 

The second bulletin is a Critical Summary of Selec- 
tive Research in Elementary School Composition, 
Language, and Grammar, prepared by Professor W. S. 
Guiles and Dr. E. A. Betts. irty-five important re- 
search studies are critically analyzed to determine the 
nature, problems, limitations, procedures, specific 
findings, and conclusions reported. Appraisals of the 
studies by E. A. Betts, C. A. Yoakam, W. W. Thiesen, 
Philip A. Boye, and Paul McKee are published in The 
Elementary English Review, September, 1934. 


MODERN SOCIAL AND Educational Trends is the title 
of the November Research Bulletin of the N. E. A. 
Seventeen areas of social life are discussed in succes- 
sion and the bulletin concludes with a summary of 
general educational implications brought out in the 
various sections. The social areas discussed are: Pop- 
ulation, health and vitality, home and family life, po- 
sition of women, economic organization, labor condi- 
tions, occupations, wealth and income, invention and 
discovery, communication, transportation, govern- 
ment, crime and punishment, public finance, natural 
wealth, leisure time activities, and religion. 

The following quotes appear in the introduction: 
“There is a growing interest among groups of teachers 
in the social and economic problems of today. It is 
believed that these groups will find the present —_ 
a useful guide for further study. . . . This bulletin 
may be useful in connection with the professional 
meetings held by “arya ie and superintendents. . . . 
Students in high schools are showing an increased in- 
terest in the study of social conditions. . . . The pres- 
ent bulletin will supplement the existing classroom 
materials.” 

The bulletin is supplemented by a list of 54 selected 
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references to publications written by authors of di- 
vergent social and educational philosophies. 


THE MINISTRY OF National Education 

IN in Czecho Slovakia has decided that cine- 

GENERAL Matography and radio should be in- 

cluded as obligatory subjects in the sylla- 

bus for the third course in secondary schools and in 
training colleges for teachers. 


A NUMBER OF Wisconsin counties are actively en- 
gaged in planting school forests, under the direction 
of Wakelin McNeel, junior extension forester, who 
has had charge of this work since its initiation in 1928. 
There are more than 5,800 acres in school forests in 
the state. 


APPLICATIONS ARE now being received by the 
English-Speaking Union from secondary-school 
teachers who would like to teach in Great Britain for 
the year 1935-36. Full information may be obtained 
by writing to Elisabeth Patch, Educational Secretary, 
English-Speaking Union, 19 West 44th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


THE COMMISSION ON Courses and Curricula, North 
Central Association of Secondary Schools and Col- 
leges, has delegated a committee to study and make 
recommendations relative to the non-professional 
training of high-school teachers. The committee will 
give especial attention to the general and cultural 
training of all teachers and the broader and more 
thorough training of teachers in certain fields, such as 
science and social studies. 


FERA FUNDS in the amount of $14,000 monthly 
have been allotted to Oregon for the five-point educa- 
tional relief program, which will consist of literacy 
classes, vocational rehabilitation, general adult educa- 
tion classes, and a limited number of nursery schools 
to demonstrate the care of children of preschool age 
in relief families. These classes will be taught by 
needy unemployed teachers, selected by the county 
and city superintendents from among those who have 
been found elegible for relief by the county. 


AN INVESTIGATION completed for the Joint Com- 
mission on the Emergency in Education reveals that 
no less than four hundred educational committees and 
commissions have recently prepared reports, or are 
now conducting investigations, which are pertinent in 
planning educational recovery and reconstruction, ac- 
cording to John K. Norton, chairman of the Joint 
Commission. The results of this study are now avail- 
able in printed form at the N. E. A. under the title, 
A Directory of National Deliberative Committees in 
Education. 


THE MONTACHUSET ScHOoL oF Liberal Arts, 
oe Mass., has recently been organized by a 
group of unemployed teachers, to provide standard 
courses of college grade for the youth of the commu- 
nity, and interesting work for the unemployed 


teachers. At present the course offered is for fresh- 
men only. In addition to the day school the Monta- 
chuset School conducts evening classes, carrying out a 
program of adult education. The school has an en- 
rollment of twenty in the day school and about one 
hundred in the evening school. 


IMPORTANT SCHOOL RECOVERY MEASURES recently 
enacted in the state of Louisiana include the follow- 
ing: The major portion of school support transferred 
from parishes to the state; three-fourths of the state 
support distributed on the basis of the number of 
educables; one-fourth used as an equalizing fund; 
the state guarantees a minimum educational program 
to all parishes, including the poorest, with an average 
salary for white teachers of one thousand dollars, for 
colored teachers of four hundred dollars. The equaliz- 
ing fund will be large enough to enable the state to 
make the guarantee. The bill for the — elec- 
tion of state superintendents was defeated. 


THE FIRST OF the new Indian community high 
schools made possible by the PWA allotments are in 
actual operation on the Pine Ridge and Rosebud reser- 
vations in South Dakota. These schools mark an im- 
portant departure from the traditional boarding 
schools. ey are planned for 125 to 150 pupils. 
The main floor in each building is divided into Je 
classrooms, auditorium, library, and office. The base- 
ment has a shoproom, home economics rooms, and 
school dining room. Each school has from ten to 
forty acres of land, garages for school buses, and 
teachers’ cottages. The school heads are to be com- 
munity workers rather than school principals, carry- 
ing out the new plan of community centers available 
for adult education projects. 


THE MICHIGAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION has a 
new type of committee in operation this year called the 
Public Relations Review Board. This ead has the 
function of planning the ns relations program for 
the association as a whole. A legislative committee 
determines the legislative policy; a program planning 
commission plans the district meetings of the associa- 
tion; the board of directors determines the general 
policies. The Public Relations Review Board reviews 
all proposed activities of the association from the point 
of view of their implications for the understanding of 
education by the public generally and decides upon 
— of emphasis and means of approach. e 

ard includes in its membership the president and 
executive secretary of the association and the chair- 
men of the three committees and commissions men- 
tioned above, together with five other members of the 
board of directors and the association at large. 


IN THE DECEMBER issue of Education by Radio, we 
find this interesting quotation from ‘“The New Democ- 
racy” by Harold L. Ickes: “It would seem that a rich 
government with many idle musicians and thousands 
of people anxious to hear good music, might well in- 
terpret the ‘pursuit of happiness’ to include an op- 
portunity to become familiar with musical culture. A 
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national orchestra and a national opera ene may 
some day be an integral part of our life. ey could 
by means of tours and the radio be made to serve the 
country even more completely than does our national 
park system today. The responsibility of our govern- 
ment along these cultural lines is late in being recog- 
nized, perhaps because of philanthropic efforts which 
in some cities have provided the opportunities which 
in Europe have been at the expense of the state. The 
uncertainty of continued philanthropic interest will no 
doubt result in a government undertaking when the 
government’s responsibility for cultural recreation is 
more generally realized.” 


A NEW POLICY in accrediting institutions of higher 
education, which stresses the qualitative rather than 
the quantitative character of a college, is the outgrowth 
of a study made by a commission for the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges. The relation between 
the old of specific quantitative standards, on the 
one hand, and ay quality of an institution, on the 
other, was studied in 57 institutions. 

George F. Zook, director of the American Council 
on Education, characterized the new policy as a change 
in procedure ‘fraught with the utmost significance.” 
Contrasting the new policy with former methods, Dr. 
Zook said that while the old standards may have been 
intended to assure institutional quality, they were 
couched almost wholly in terms of quantitative re- 
quirements, ‘‘as, for example, 8,000 books in the li- 
brary, eight departments, and fifteen units of work.” 
Individual colleges may continue to follow old stand- 
ards, but they now have the liberty of using the new 
methods without the penalty of being removed from 
the list of accredited colleges in the association. 


THE COMMITTEE ON “The Place of Science in Edu- 
cation” of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science has prepared a program to be given in 
Pittsburgh on December 29, in conjunction with the 
meeting of the association. Delegates from science 
teachers’ organizations and individual teachers of 
science are invited to participate. The meeting will be 
opened by Professor Otis W. Caldwell, chairman of 
the committee. The subject of the morning session 
will be “Newer Knowledge of Interest to Science 
Teachers.” Papers will be presented by P. W. Zim- 
merman, assistant director of the Boyce Thompson In- 
stitute for Plant Research; by Harvey Fletcher, of the 
Bell Telephone Company Research Laboratories; and 
by Professor Robert A. Millikan, Norman Bridge 
Laboratories, Pasadena, Calif. In the afternoon a 
symposium on “A National Organization of Science 
Teachers,” will be held. At the luncheon Professor 
Edward L. Thorndike, president of the A. A. A. S. 
will speak on “The Psychology of Attitudes,” after 
which scientific men who are invited guests will be 
presented. 


A SERIES OF regional conferences west of the Mis- 
sissippi River has just been completed under the 
auspices of the Joint Commission on the Emergency in 


Education. These conferences were called by Chair- 
man John K. Norton and were held under the im- 
mediate direction of Herbert S. Weet, a member of the 
Commission. Conferences were held at Chicago, Min- 
neapolis, Cheyenne, Ogden, Portland, Oakland, Los 


Angeles, and Austin. 


The conferences are part of the program being de- 
veloped by the Joint Commission in response to its in- 
structions from the National Education Association 
and the Department of Superintendence. Two gen- 
eral phases of this program are recognized: (a) To 
study and to attempt to meet the emergency problems, 
especially those of a financial nature, now confronting 
the public schools: (b) to develop and encourage 
long-term educational planning in order that the 
schools may meet more effectively the demands of the 
present day. The Commission therefore attempted to 
secure a first-hand knowledge of the emergency prob- 
lems confronting the various states and to discover 
what is already being done in the nature of educational 
ae. Since several states were represented at all 

ut one of these conferences, those present could ex- 
change experience concerning educational develop- 
ments in various parts of the country. Certain publica- 
tions summarizing educational trends in the nation as 
a whole were also distributed and discussed at each 
conference. 

Chairman Norton reports upon the principal conclu- 
sions which emerge from this series of conferences as 
follows: 

Emergency conditions—An educational emergency, 
due primarily to a lack of sufficient current income to 
finance education, even at a low level, exists in large 
areas of the tier of states ranging from Arkansas to 
North Dakota. Other areas, such as the Texas and 
Oklahoma panhandles and certain counties of Colo- 
rado and elsewhere are also in this type of most serious 
emergency. The drought of last summer, culminatin 
a series of years of subnormal rainfall, has left “su 
ture in these states at a low economic ebb. This condi- 
tion, of course, indirectly affects all other occupations. 
Representatives from the most severely affected areas 
stated emphatically at the conferences that legislation 
within the states could not meet the emergency existing 
in the current school year. About 150 schools were 
already closed in Arkansas and no provision made for 
the education of some 50,000 children who would nor- 
mally be enrolled. Some public high schools are 
charging tuition fees. Many teachers are working 
without pay or accepting warrants which have little or 
no cash value. At the time of the conferences, no fed- 
eral assistance had been extended this year to o 
schools where state and local funds were exhausted. 

Federal financing of education—Discussion of fed- 
eral aid for education at these conferences involved 
several issues. The first has already been suggested: 
securing federal funds to keep certain schools open on 
a relief basis during the current year. It was stated 
that the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
plans to allot funds to keep schools open in Arkansas 
and the Dakotas until January, 1935. It was the gen- 
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eral opinion that this promised action was a step in the 
right direction but that the program was too limited in 
area, too short in duration, and too late in going into 
effect. 

A related issue arises from the federal emergency 
education program which allots work-relief ree for 
unemployed teachers in nursery schools and various 
types of adult education. Opinions regarding this 
federal a varied. Perhaps about seven out of 
every ten of the educational leaders expressing them- 
selves on this point were inclined to criticize the emer. 
gency education program as at present administered. 
This attitude did not indicate disapproval of nursery 
schools or of adult education; many voiced enthusi- 
astic — for these types of educational service. 
The fundamental objection seemed to arise from the 
fact that, under present conditions, such education is 
necessarily an incident to the relief program. Among 
the criticisms made occurred the following: That it is 
difficult to secure qualified teachers from relief rolls; 
that relief is not an appropriate channel for financing 
schools ; that unqualified teachers have sometimes been 
employed to the detriment of the educational service ; 
that relief wages undermine professional salary sched- 
ules; that the earmarking of federal assistance to the 
schools is wrong in principle; that federal money for 
education should be allotted to the states without des- 
ignating a particular service to be supported ; that state 
and local school officers can determine the services 
needed by their own communities better than a na- 
tional relief bureau ; and that the present program acts 
as a barrier against securing a type of federal assistance 
for education which is sound in principle. 

On the other hand, some vigorously defended the 
existing program. They asserted that-it has fostered 
desirable new types of educational service; that ear- 
marking of funds and a reasonable amount of federal 
supervision are not objectionable ; that the federal pro- 
gram of aid for college students has been especially 
successful; and that, as a practical matter, no other 
federal assistance can be secured, and therefore, what 
is available should be accepted and used as intelli- 
gently as possible. 

However, even those who made no serious criticism 
of the present emergency programs, agreed, almost 
without exception, that these programs are temporary 
expedients and that every effort should be made to de- 
velop a federal policy of permanent and substantial 
support for the schools. Such a policy was adopted by 
resolution at practically all of the conferences. 

Planning—Finally, almost every state has under way 
some form of long-range educational planning. Such 
planning varies from state to state in its scope, ma- 
chinery, and definiteness. In Michigan, for example, 
there is the State Educational Planning Commission, a 
lay group appointed by the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. In Iowa, certain educational plan- 
ning is administered and financed as a subdivision of 
the State Planning Board, a subsidiary of the National 
Resources Board. In Wyoming, educational planning 
is developed by representatives of various educational 


interests at a seminar held by the state university each 
summer. The problems recognized by the different 
states are, on the whole, rather uniform. Practically 
all the states are concerned with the development of 
state equalization funds, the improvement of state 
revenue systems, the provision of larger school units. 
An urgent educational problem in many states is the 
unemployed high-school graduate who lacks oppor- 
tunity for further education or other purposeful activ- 
ity. Another problem mentioned at several of the con- 
ferences is the coordination of the various levels of 
education both with respect to curriculum and finance. 
State educational planning is also frequently concerned 
with devising a curriculum more dehnitely related to 
the needs of modern life.+ 

In summary, and omitting many problems peculiar 
to a single state or to a few states, these regional con- 
ferences reveal: 

1. That in certain areas serious educational emer- 
gencies now exist. 

2. That the consultants, almost unanimously, favor 
permanent federal assistance in the support of educa- 
tion without federal control. 

3. That most of the states have under way definite 
planning programs, not only for better school financ- 
ing but also for the improvement of the school system 
itself. 


NuRSERY CRIMES. Bergen 
Evans. The Atlantic Monthly 
154: 691-695; December, 
1934. 


EDUCATION IN 
Lay MAGAZINES 


Mr. Evans, who is professor of English at North- 
western University, contends that for generations in- 
fants have been “‘subtly poisoned with anti-social prop- 
aganda insidiously conveyed to them through the 
harmless-seeming media of nursery stories and 


rhymes.” He quotes some of the familiar nursery 
rhymes and appends a brief but enlightening note, in 
which the underlying force and the psychological ef- 
fect are analyzed. To such teachings are attributed 
many of the evils of our present social and economic 
system. 


Horse-Car LipERAL ARTS ScHooLs. Donald Hay- 
worth. North American Review 238: 494-502; 
December, 1934. 


The main trouble with the liberal arts college, ac- 
cording to Hayworth, is that it tries to instill the cul- 
ture of 1850 instead of a modern one. It is so inter- 
ested in other cultures that it has neglected the best 
thinking of our own time and our own people. It has 
engaged in “painful instruction in antiquated useless 
subjects” and has left untouched rich fields of vital in- 
teresting materials of our modern American culture. 

“Culture is a kind of code—a code used as a medium 
of intercourse between lively minds.” If the develop- 


*See Jour. of N. E. A., December, 1934, for an article on 
“Long-Term Educational Planning” by John K. Norton. 
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ing student is to become cultured, he must understand 
the conventions of culture in his own age. 

The author finds hope in the fact that our liberal 
arts colleges are engaged in “‘an impatient self-analysis 
and a searching for new educational experiments 
through various forms of reorganization.” But he 
contends that they need to examine more carefully the 
fundamental basis of their work. They need to study 
the culture of the age in which they work and build a 
curriculum of the truly /iberal arts to meet the needs of 
the college youth of today. 


MEN OF COLLEGE Do.iars. William E. Berchtold. 
New Outlook 164: 22-31, 64; September, 1934. 


This article consists of a proup of twenty “‘personal- 
graphs” examining some of the problems and the men 
who direct American college finance. The college 
presidents, treasurers, financial vice-presidents, and 
comptrollers discussed include: John Wilbur Lowes, 
of Harvard; George Parmly Day, Yale University; 
G. C. Wintringer, Princeton; Frederick A. Goetze, 
Columbia; LeRoy E. Kimball, New York University ; 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Stanford ; Robert G. Sproul, Uni- 
versity of California; J. H. Kirkland, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity; Paul C. Cassat, Vassar College; Robert May- 
nard Hutchins, University of Chicago; Glenn Frank, 
University of Wisconsin; James M. Smith, Louisiana 
State University, and others. 


Every TENTH Pupit. Edwin R. Embree. Survey 
Graphic 23: 538-41, 574-75 ; November, 1934. 


The Negro child in the rural South, who, even in 
good times, had so little educationally, has in many in- 
stances during the depression lost even that which he 
had. The present outlook for this handicapped tenth 
of the nation’s youth, the need for reinforcement of 
local funds and local school standards are discussed in 
this a, by the president of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund. 

The Negro pupil receives in public nae of his 
education about one-fourth that of the southern white 
child and less than one-eighth that of the average pupil 
in the nation as a whole. 

Mr. Embree characterizes Negro education as slowly 
progressive in spite of discrimination, inefficiency, and 
actual hostility. He concludes that the democratic 
principle of universal education can be applied 
throughout the nation only if some equalization be 
made of its general wealth. “But,” he adds, “the 
South is in no position to ask for equalization from the 
federal treasury until she herself equalizes educational 
facilities for all groups of her own people.” 


SCHOLARSHIP SwALLows Wilbur L. 
Schramm. The American Review 4: 19-28; No- 
vember, 1934. 


Mr. Schramm aptly describes his commentary on the 
excesses of literary scholarship as “‘One doctor’s doubts 
on the system that produces doctors.” 

“Every professor who wants to hold his job and 
every young assistant who looks yearningly at the 
heights of a professorship is spending all his spare 


time investigating Indo-European roots or Marlowe's 
death or Dr. Johnson’s table manners. As a result we 
know considerably more about Indo-Euro roots, 
Marlowe's death, and Dr. Johnson’s table manners 
than we did one hundred years ago, and that is schol- 
arly progress. But with this progress we are coming 
to know more and more about less and less, and when 
we know an infinite amount about nothing, or an 
almost infinite amount about next-to-nothing, we shall 
find that scholarship has swallowed itself and disap- 
peared from the face of the earth.” 

Mr. Schramm vividly describes the plight of the 
scholar who in 2134 sets out to write the definitive 
biography of Ernest Hemingway. If future methods 
of scholarship continue the same lines as at present 
the biographer would need more than a lifetime. 
“His material would be blinding, stupefying, over- 

wering. And it would not be because our age is any 

igger or more various than past ages, but merely 

because we have a scholarly ager for preserv- 
ing everything, and a scholarly insistence on using 
everything.” 

“The trend is toward more microscopic analysis, in- 
creasing specialization, dehumanization, and decen- 
tralization. Not one in ten of our scholars now asks 
himself, what is the end of all this work? and has it 
——— useful to contribute? Scholarship is divorc- 
ing itself from life, and when that divorce is complete 
will vanish.” 

There are two alternatives to this melancholy pros- 
pect. “Either we can develop our criticism to a point 
commensurate to that which we have developed our 
historical research, so that we may have some idea what 
is worth saving and what is worth studying, what will 
contribute to our happiness and well-being, and what 
will contribute only to theses and professorships, or we 
may hope that the next war will be less conscientious 
about destroying things than we are.” 


ESSAY VS. FACT TEST 
Concluded from page 61 


measured increased to the approximate median 
value of 73 per cent. 

6. Under classroom conditions approximately 
40 per cent of the mental functions measured by 
the explain essay are not measured by the simple 
fact answer. 

7. Under classroom conditions, approximately 
40 per cent of the mental functions measured by 
the simple fact answer tests are not measured by 
the explain tests. 

8. This study emphasizes, like two preceding 
similar studies, the fact that a rich field for investi- 
gation of community of functions measured by 
various test types is ready for intensive attack. 

9. Again the question arises—what is the na- 
ture of each of the mental functions measured by 
each type of test form? 
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HEARTIEST CONGRATULATIONS on the new Pui 
DELTA KaPpPpAN!—E. K. Fretwell, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


I HAVE JUST RECEIVED the copy of THE PHI DELTA 
KAPPAN in its new dress and wish to congratulate you 
on the form. I am impressed by the general character 
of the contents and think it is a big improvement.— 
Riverda H. Jordan, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. 


May I OFFER my congratulations upon the attrac- 
tive format of the new PH DELTA KAPPAN and the 
excellence of the material included in the first issue. 
The change marks a distinct advance—J. E. W. 
Wallin, Department of Public Instruction, State of 
Delaware. 


May I EXTEND to you a word of congratulation on 
the new Put DELTA KapPaN. It is a remarkable im- 
provement over the old publication, both in typog- 
raphy and in content. Everyone should be proud of 
it—James Mussatti, Executive Secretary, California 
Taxpayers’ Association. 


I HAVE JUST RECEIVED the November issue of THE 
Put DELTA KAPPAN and may I congratulate you and 
your committee upon the much improved form and 
content of this publication. With best wishes for con- 
tinued success.—A. S. Barr, Professor of Education, 
University of Wisconsin. 


I AM GREATLY PLEASED by the November issue of 
THE Put DELTA KaPPAN which came to my desk 
some days ago. I feel that it is a distinct improvement 
over former issues and will be carefully read.—R. C. 
Williams, Department of Public Instruction, State of 
Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa. 


I WISH TO TAKE this opportunity to congratulate you 
upon the change in your magazine. I like the new set- 
up and the way in which you are arranging the con- 
tents. I, likewise, wish to congratulate you upon the 
material contained therein—A. M. McCullough, 
Superintendent, Fairfield, Connecticut. 


Just A worD of appreciation for the November 
copy of THE Put DELTA Kappan. The department, 
“Keeping Abreast of the Times” and “Improving 
Practice Through Research” are good. The cover, the 
print, the set-up are dignified because simple. A great 
copy.—William A. Tinker, State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock, Pa. 


I HASTEN to congratulate you upon the November, 
1934, issue of THE Pot DELTA KAPPAN. The im- 


provement is remarkable, and I have read it from 
cover to cover for the first time in many years. The 
section on “Keeping Abreast of the Times” is espe- 
cially good.—Lowry S. Howard, President, Menlo 
School and Junior College, Menlo Park, California. 
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I HAVE JUST RECEIVED the November number of 
THE Put DELTA KAPPAN. Many congratulations! 
The new format is a great improvement and we now 
have a magazine of real quality and of which we can 
be justly proud. Count me as one heartily in support 
of the new program for the journal.—George Allen 
Odgers, Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oregon. 


I wisH TO compliment you on the fine edition of 
THE Pui DELTA KaPPAN that came out during No- 
vember. I think one of the most interesting sections 
of that edition was that containing the reviews of edu- 
cational articles in popular magazines. I heartily rec- 
ommend the continuation of this division —_ William 
G. Campbell, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California. 


I AM DELIGHTED with the first issue of the new PHI 
DELTA KaPPAN. The changes which have been made 
both in form and content increase the value of the 
magazine many fold in my estimation. The Novem- 
ber issue is high class in every way and sets a high 
standard for succeeding issues. Heartiest congratu- 
lations to you and the Editorial Board.—H. J. Arnold, 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 


I AM MUCH PLEASED with the new form of THE PHI 
DELTA KaPPaN. I believe that the content is going 
to appeal to the meer tics particularly if you can 
keep up the caliber of your first page, “Editorial Com- 
ment,” and the detailed article on ‘The Conference 
Method in Education.” I also like particularly the 
section, “Keeping Abreast of the Times.”—C. E. 
Williams, Secretary of Alpha Xi Chapter, University 
of Alabama. 


I CONGRATULATE YOU on the new Pur DELTA 
KaPPAN which I just received. The change is an ex- 
cellent one, and the new plan is a fine one. The part, 
“Keeping Abreast of the Times,” is a fine addition to 
the magazine. This is a most interesting section to 
me. The section on Conference Methods is also a 
very good discussion on the subject—George H. 
Pritchard, State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri. 


I HAVE JUST SEEN the November issue of THE PHI 
DELTA KapPaAN and I wish to congratulate you on the 
vast improvement. You are setting a fast pace for us 
with School Life. We will be glad to help any time 
we can with information you may need for the maga- 
zine. I liked particularly the very pertinent article on 
the conference method in education and the brevities. 
—Wnm. A. Boutwell, Editor-in-Chief, School Life, Of- 
fice of Education, Washington, D. C. 


I WAS THREE HOURS LATE in getting to the office 
this morning. For this THE DELTA KAPPAN must 
take full responsibility. I hope that you will be able to 
keep up the standard set by the November issue. A 
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magazine of this character will make a distinct con- 
tribution to our profession. I wish to thank you and 
your editorial board and wish you abundant success in 
the future.—C. C. Swain, President of State Teachers 
College, Mayville, N. D. 


PERMIT ME to congratulate you on the November, 
1934, issue of THE PH! DELTA KapPaN. It is splen- 
did. I am not given to praise, even when it is due, 
but I must voice my appreciation of the efforts that 
have produced such a strong piece of work. I’m proud 
of it. I’m sure all Phi Delta Kappa is proud of it. 
We should all thank you for the sincerity of purpose 
that has made the finished product, from cover to 
cover, such a strong professional journal.—Thomas 
Harrison, Educational Director, Philadelphia County 
Prison, Holmesburg, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| HAVE JUST HAD the opportunity to look carefully 
through the November issue of THE Pxt DELTA 
KapPAN. I want to say in all honesty that the change 
is marvelous. Practically everyone around here men- 
tioned it. You have done a real job and not a super- 
ficial one. The magazine is infinitely more valuable 
and more dignified. I liked every section in it, espe- 
cially the one, “Keeping Abreast of the Times.” I 
believe that the idea of a contributing editor for each 
issue is a very good one. Congratulations on a very 
difficult job exceedingly well done.—Francis F. 
Powers, District Representative, Phi Delta Kappa. 


PERMIT ME TO congratulate you upon the splendid 
first issue of volume XVII of THE Put DELTA 
KaPpPAN. The idea of regional editors is one which 
the eve | might well consider. They might be 
called contributing editors as you classified Dr. Bode 
in this issue. These persons could and probably would 
furnish interesting reading such as you presented on 
pages 10-23. These pages might remain interesting 
over a period of time if unique educational activities 
were reported. The presentation of the conference 
method in education represents a splendid contribu- 
tion. In conclusion, let me assure you of my sincere 
nye and professional appreciation for this excel- 
ent issue—Q. A. W. Rohrbach, President, State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. 


THE NEW Put DELTA KaPPaN has just reached me 
and I must hasten to tell you how well I was impressed 
by this initial issue under the new editorial policy. 
The cover is dignified and impressive. Could the 
name “Education” be more prominent so that those 
interested in this field but unacquainted with Phi Delta 
— would not pass by our magazine without 
realizing its character. The policy of editorial com- 
ment by outstanding leaders in education is excellent 
and will surely attract other readers. “Keeping 
Abreast of the Times” is splendid. “Some Marks of 
a Great Teacher,” I will post on our bulletin board so 
that we can all read it. “The Conference Method in 
Education” is an extremely valuable article and all of 
those concerned with its publication deserve our warm- 
est appreciation. 

I am proud of the November, 1934, issue of our 


journal and I trust that future issues will maintain the 
same high standard. You have made THE PH DELTA 
KaPPAN a valuable publication and my best wishes go 
to you and your colleagues for your continued success. 
—Robert W. Kunzig, Olney High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


AT A RECENT MEETING of our chapter, some time 
was devoted to a discussion of the November issue of 
THE DELTA KapPPAN. The suggestions and 
criticisms were, in brief, as follows: 

1. The general appearance of the magazine was 
vastly cover appealed to 
many as being much more sedate and dignified. The 
arrangement of the content also received favorable 
commendation. 

2. The book reviews and the reviews nee articles ap- 
ring in lay magazines were appreciated. It is ho 

3. The article entitled ‘The Conference Method in 
Education” was very valuable but too long to ap 
in one issue. If articles of that length could be split 
into at least three sections, they probably would re- 
ceive more careful consideration and study. 

4. The names of the men appearing in the “Per- 
sonal and Professional” section should be arranged in 


alphabetical order. It is hoped that members of Phi 
Delta Kappa may be designated in some manner. 

The foregoing suggestions and criticisms were made 
in the spirit of cooperation and it is hoped that they 


will be accepted as such. The chapter extends to you 
its greetings and its congratulations on the improve- 
ment in the magazine.—Charles W. Shepherd, Secre- 
tary, Delta Chapter, Stanford University. 


I HAVE recently read your November issue and Mr. 
R. D. Lindquist of your editorial board has invited me 
to comment on it. THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN seems to 
me pleasant but not particularly significant. Its es- 
sential need is to say something, to become a magazine 
of intelligent discussion. This might be achieved by 
replacing the department “Keeping Abreast of the 
Times” with concise, signed editorials on current 
matters of educational and social import and with 
challenging, signed reviews of a few selected books. 
Such a change would not necessitate adoption by the 
magazine of an official editorial policy, a step neither 
desirable nor feasible, yet would convert the magazine 
into a live critical organ. 

Until THE PH DELTA KaPPaAN begins to say things 
abruptly, to overcome its belief that vigorous editorial 
comment is vaguely disreputable and out of place in 
the hallowed academic groves, that Messrs. Bode, 
Frank, and Pulliam are entitled to opinions but that 
editorial writers and book reviewers are not, the mag- 
azine must remain infantile along with education. 
The subtitle will continue to be misleading, for an 
agglomeration of unassorted detail, emasculated of 
educational and social meaning, is certainly not a Jour- 
nal for the Promotion of Research, Service and Leader- 
Ship in Education in 1934 or any other year.—William 
A. Van Til, Instructor in Social Science, University 
School, Ohio State University. 
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“HERE Is A little item of personal 
PERSONAL interest. I am wondering how many 
other members of the fraternity have had 
the same experience. I acted as president of Eta Chap- 
ter at Minnesota when I was an active member of that 
chapter. Last summer the president of Theta Chapter 
at Cornell resigned and my son, Richard H. Jordan, 
was elected president of that chapter and served until 
this fall. When the chapter organized this fall, my 
second son, Hoover H. Jordan, was elected president 
of the chapter to succeed his brother. So, I am won- 
dering if any other member of the fraternity who has 
been a chapter president has had the pleasure of seeing 
his two sons follow in his footsteps.”—R. H. Jordan, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


THIS ISSUE of the magazine is 
MEMBERSHIP sent to more than 8,400 members 
CLASSIFICATION Of the fraternity and to numerous 
exchanges and libraries. Those 
who write for the magazine and perhaps our adver- 
tisers will be interested to know how the membership 
is distributed according to the type of positions held 
and the academic standing in terms of degrees received. 
College and university presidents constitute two per 
cent of the membership ; college and university faculty 
members constitute thirty-two per cent; public-school 
administrators, thirty-five per cent; high-school in- 
structors, sixteen per cent; other educational workers, 
seven per cent ; other professions, one per cent ; in busi- 
ness, two per cent ; and student members, six per cent. 
According to a study made by Arthur E. Traxler in 
August, 1931, nineteen per cent of the membership 
of Phi Delta Kappa has the doctor’s degree; fifty-six 
t cent, the master’s degree ; twenty-four per cent, the 
achelor’s degree; and less than one per cent has not 
yet obtained an academic degree. 


DuRING THE months of October, 
November, and December a dis- 
trict conference was held in each of 
the seven districts of Phi Delta 
Kappa under the leadership of the 
district representatives. Each of these conferences was 
attended by the national vice-president, Willard W. 
Patty, as the representative of the executive committee 
and as chairman of the National Re-Organization 
Committee. These seven district conferences were 
held as follows: 


District No. 1.—Seattle, Wash., November 2-3. 

District No. 2.—Los Angeles, Calif., October 
19-20. 

District No. 3.—Kansas City, Mo., October 12-13. 

District No. 4.—Omaha, Nebr., November 9-10. 

District No. 5.—Indianapolis, Ind., December 
23-24. 


DIsTRICT 
CONFERENCES 
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District No. 6.—New Brunswick, N. J., December 
14-15. 
District No. 7.—Charlottesville, Va., December 7-8, 


The program in these conferences varied according 
to the pleasure of the District Representative in charge, 
In general, however, these conferences included in 
their programs the following types of discussion: 

1. A discussion of Evaluating the Public Schools 
under the leadership of Brother Patty. Sections of the 
bulletin were discussed by members of the conference 
and, in some instances, the conference participated in 
a panel discussion. 

2. A discussion of existing state-wide organizations 
of the membership for more effective work in the in- 
terest of education within the state. In this connec- 
tion, the work done in Indiana, Ohio, California, 
Michigan, and other states was described. Develop- 
ments in Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Kentucky, and 
other states were considered. In every conference 
plans were made for the promotion of such state-wide 
organizations and a possible program of activity was 
proposed. 

3. National plans and policies were discussed, par- 
ticularly as these are reflected in the national maga- 
zine. The problems of the national reorganization 
committee were presented and chapters were encour- 
aged to assist the special committee in the formulation 
of an adequate agenda on this subject for the consid- 
eration of the next national council. 

4. Chapter activities and interests were given a 
hearing as a part of the conference program. Under 
this heading, the chapters were encouraged to present 
their problems and to report their achievements. The 
conference thus served as a sort of a clearing house for 
the dissemination of information of mutual concern. 

5. Addresses by visiting national officers and by 
other guest speakers featured the dinner programs of 
the conferences. At the conference in Indianapolis, 
President Henry Lester Smith and President Rudolph 
D. Lindquist spoke on the topic, “How the National 
Education Association and Phi Delta Kappa can co- 
operate in the solution of problems confronting educa- 
tion.” At Seattle, Dean Willis L. Uhl spoke on the 
subject, “Research in Education,’ and President Lee 
Paul Seig on “Who are the Good Teachers?” Vice- 
President Willard W. Patty spoke at successive con- 
ferences relative to the opportunity and responsibility 
which now confronts leaders in education. 

The conferences were attended by one delegate from 
each active, or campus, chapter and from each alumni 
chapter. For these, transportation was allowed and 
paid from national funds. Some chapters sent one or 
more alternates at chapter expense. Although not 
legislative in character, these conferences are of value 
in the maintenance of an unified national and district 
program of activities. They are held biennially. 
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A NUMBER OF important 
changes in the Constitution and 
By-Laws of Phi Delta Kappa 
have become effective by recent 
chapter action on various pro- 

initiated for their consideration. Included 
among these changes are the following: 

1. The purpose of Phi Delta Kappa has heretofore 
been stated in a paragraph of some length. It is now 
stated in this simple paragraph: ‘The chief purpose 
of Phi Delta Kappa shall be to promote free public 
education as an essential to the development and main- 
tenance of a democracy, through the continuing inter- 
pretation of the ideals of Research, Service, and Lead- 
ership. It shall be the purpose of Phi Delta Kappa to 
translate these ideals into a program of action appro- 
priate to the needs of public education.” 

2. Heretofore the term of office of the elected na- 
tional officers has extended for two years from June 
to June, immediately following the successive national 
councils. The term of office remains the same but the 


CONSTITUTIONAL 
CHANGES MADE 


riod of service is from March to March, immediately 
ilowing the successive meetings of the national 
council. 

3. Heretofore the executive committee has been 
empowered to hold only one meeting each year at the 
expense of the fraternity. The change in the constitu- 
tion provides that “the executive committee shall be 


empowered to hold such meetings as may be deemed 
necessary at such times and places as it may determine.” 

4. Heretofore the representation of alumni chapters 
in the national aml has been on a limited basis. 
The fraternity has now provided representation for the 
alumni chapters on the same basis as that heretofore 
enjoyed by the active chapters only, that is, each cha 
ter in good standing, whether active or alumni, will 
privileged to send one delegate to the national coun- 
cil whose transportation expense will be paid by the 
national organization. The delegates from alumni 
chapters will have “the same powers and privileges as 
delegates from active chapters.” 

5. The term “associate membership” has been 
dropped from the terminology used 3 Phi Delta 
Kappa. Active membership has been redefined and a 
= has been set forth whereby men engaged in the 

eld of public education who do not qualify under the 
usual residence requirements but who, in the judgment 
of the chapter, do merit membership in the organiza- 
tion may be elected to membership by the chapter and 
finally initiated as members when approved by the 
district conference and also by the executive commit- 
tee. This new of membership is not to be known 
as honorary membership. 

6. Provision has been made for the payment of a 
life membership fee of $50.00 either in one sum or in 
three annual installments of $17.50 each. This mem- 
bership covers active chapter dues as well as national. 

7. Heretofore there has been no provision in the 
constitution of Phi Delta Kappa for expelling from 
the membership of the fraternity one whose conduct 


was not regularly in keeping with established ethical 
and qostanionl standards. The constitution now 
provides a basis upon which resignation may be re- 
quested or upon which a member may be expelled if 
necessary. e following are indicated as causes for 
such chapter action: conviction of felony, revocation 
of professional credentials, continuous and persistent 
violation of the fraternal and professional ideals of the 
fraternity. 

8. A new committee known as the Committee on 
Ethics is provided within the chapter organization. 
The duty of the Committee on Ethics is stated as 
follows: 

“For the purpose of maintaining a high standard o 
fraternal professional part of the 
membership in the fraternity, it shall be the duty of 
the Committee on Ethics to initiate such activity as may 
be desirable to achieve this result. 

“It shall be the specific responsibility of the Com- 
mittee on Ethics to initiate action looking toward the 
correction of unethical conduct on the part of indi- 
vidual members of the chapter, and to secure the resig- 
nation or to recommend the expulsion of any members 
who may be deemed guilty of continued unethical 
conduct.” 

9. A new provision in the constitution makes it 
sible for the executive committee to propose legisla- 
tion to the chapters on matters which, in their judg- 
ment, require legislation in the interim between the 
meetings of the national council. 

10. The new by-laws provide for seven districts. 
These districts are in conformity with the arrange- 
ment set forth in the directory of active chapters in 
this issue of the magazine. 

11. Heretofore the care and investment of all sur- 
plus and endowment funds has been assumed by the 
executive committee without special provision in the 
by-laws or other provision in regard to the matter. 
The by-laws now provide that the executive committee 
should be charged with the care and investment of all 
surplus and endowment funds. The by-laws further 

rovide that withdrawals from the surplus funds may 
made only upon the approval of the national coun- 
cil or the chapters through constitutional referendum. 
The by-laws also provide that the executive secre- 
tary, as custodian of such funds, shall be bonded 
for an amount sufficient to protect the funds of the 
organization. 

12. The by-laws now provide for an initiate’s key 
of special design in addition to the already established 
fraternity pin which is available in four styles. It is 
further provided that the purchase of fraternity jew- 
elry by an initiate is optional. The choice of a par- 
ticular of fraternity emblem is also the privilege 
of the initiate. In this connection, it should be noted 
that the service key is retained in the jewelry line with 
no change in the provisions under which it may be 
granted. 

13. The chapters have adopted ten-karat gold in- 
stead of fourteen-karat gold as the standard for all 
fraternity jewelry. The fraternity has been assured 
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that ten-karat gold will be satisfactory in every way. 
In view of the material increase in the price of gold, 
this change seemed to be imperative. Certain other 
minor changes will be made in the jewelry line and 
economies where possible will be reflected in the price 
of the jewelry to the purchaser. 

14. For several years there has been a provision in 
the by-laws for automatic penalties to be assessed 
active chapters upon their failure to conform to the 
established schedule of report — of various 
kinds. A fine of $5.00 was also provided for viola- 
tion of the constitution, by-laws or, rules and requests 
of the executive committees. The schedule for mak- 
ing of reports is retained in the — but the auto- 
matic penalties have been — . No provision re- 
mains whereby a chapter may be assessed an automatic 
penalty or fine for failure to abide by the constitution 
and by-laws. 

The final adoption of the constitutional amend- 
ments which resulted from the considerations and 
[oye made before the last national council has 

en long delayed. Unfortunately the original pro- 
posals to the chapters were not in accordance with the 
provisions of the constitution and this oversight on the 
part of the last national council caused a challenge by 
one of the active chapters. This challenge necessi- 
tated a second ballot on all constitutional amendments, 
after they were initiated in accordance with the consti- 
tution by one or more active chapters. The constitu- 
tional amendments were resubmitted in August, 1934, 
on the basis of the initiation by three active chapters. 
Since some chapters failed to ballot on the amend- 
ments within the four months’ period allowed by the 
constitution, the four months’ period for consideration 
of the amendments elapsed before the results of the 
balloting could be announced to the chapters. The 
results were announced under date of December 18 to 
the effect that all proposals for amendment of the con- 
stitution and by-laws received the necessary majority 
of affirmative ballots for adoption. None of the 
amendments proposed were rejected. 


Sea ONE OF THE major problems of 

the business manager of the new PHI 
ADVERTISING Kappan is that of securing 

suitable advertising for the magazine. 
Chapters and individual members of the fraternity may 
be of material assistance in securing ads and for that 
reason this brief statement relative to the problem is 
presented. 

THE Put DELTA KapPaAN offers one of the best out- 
lets for advertising in the field of education. A large 
percentage of the leaders in education are reached by 
the magazine. These are men holding responsible 

itions and many of them are in need of such in- 
ormation as may be presented in well-chosen adver- 
tisements. Appropriate announcements of new books, 
new tests, new supplies, and educational services might 
well find a place in our magazine. It is hoped that 
those among the membership of Phi Delta Kappa who 
are responsible for placing advertisements may become 


interested in these columns. Other members may be 
of service to the fraternity by contacting prospective 
advertisers. 

The rates for advertising are low for such a service 
as we have to offer. There are no commissions in- 
volved for anyone. These rates are per 1,000 copies 
circulation. Back cover advertisement, full 
$8.00; half page, $5.00. Inside back cover, full page, 
$6.00; half Page, $4.00; quarter page, $2.50. Last 
page of the body of the magazine—rates are the same 
as for the insite back cover. 

There will be no advertisements in the body of the 
magazine and none at the front of the magazine. By 
establishing three pages as the maximum amount of 
advertising in a thirty-two-page issue, the fraternity 
= to avoid commercialism in the usual sense of the 
word. 

The advertising section of THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN 
should be thought of as a service section and all copy 
should be secured on that basis. An ad secured on any 
other basis would be of comparatively little value to 
the advertiser and, consequently, of little interest to 
the readers of the magazine. In view of this standard, 
we hope that those interested in our space will seek to 
purchase available space, and, in turn, we hope that 
our readers will find the ads a significant part of the 
magazine and of real service to them. 

An advertisers’ pros will soon be ready for 
distribution to those who are interested. Copies may 
be secured by addressing Business Manager, THE PHI 
DELTA KaPPAN, 1180 East 63rd St., Chicago. 


BONA FIDE REPORTING CO. 


INCORPORATED 
666 LAKE SHORE DRIVE + + « CHICAGO 


Requests 


THE PRIVILEGE OF PROVIDING 
THE STENOGRAPHIC REPORT 
OF YOUR CONVENTION 
PROCEEDINGS 


Stenotype Men and 
Reporters Women 


OFFICIAL REPORTERS FOR PHI DELTA KAPPA 
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Directory of Active Chapters 


DISTRICT NO. 1. 

States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 

FRANCIS F. POWERS, District Representative, Assistant 
Professor of Education, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washin 

Nu—University o Ww 


Vashington 
Frege F. Powers, Secretary, 114 Education Hall, Uni- 


versity of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

Cui—University of Oregon 
Joseph Holaday, Secretary, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of O nm, Eugene, aa on. 

GamMA—State Co 
Hal Secretary, 
man, Washington. 

DISTRICT NO. 2. 
States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 


WALTER E. MORGAN, District Representative, Asst. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, State Dept. of 
Education, Li and Courts Bidg., amento, Calif. 

Detta—Stanford Universi ity 
Charles > ba herd, Secretary, Box No. 1165, Stanford 
Universi alifornia. 

Lamapa—University of California 
Lester B. Sands, Secretary, Haviland Hall, University of 
California, Berkeley, Cali ifornia. 

Epstton—University of Southern California 
Merritt M. Thompson, Secretary, Box No. 123, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 

ALPHA Zeta—University of Arizona 
John F. Walker, Secretary, Bin-A, University Station, 
Coliege of Education, Tucson, Arizona, 

Omicron—Claremont ay, 
Horton Secretary, ucation 

all, Claremont Colleges, Claremont, 


DISTRICT NO. 3. 
States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 


ROBERT E. WHITE, District Representative, Head of 
Mathematics Department, Northeast High School 
dence Address: 3525 Benton Blvd., Kansas City, 

Gamma—University of Missouri 
Chas. H. Butler, Secretary, University High School, 
Columbia, Missouri. 

Dow 17 Fraser Hall, Uni 
. Gar wum, Secr 1 ° 
versity of Kansas Lawren 

Mvu—University of "Texas 

Frost, Jr., _eeereary, Box No. 1642, University 
Station, 

ALPHA— of Oklahoma 
Lonnie D. Huddleston, Secretary, Box No. 213, cine 
Exchange, University of Oklahoma, Norman, re 

Maurice oggie, Secretary, Depattment o ucation, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 


DISTRICT NO. 4 \. 


ashington 
“0, College Station, Pull- 


Harper H 


States: Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, Nebraska, 
owa, Minnesota. 
ARNOLD E. JOYAL, District Professo 


of Education, Coll of Liber Waivers of 
ver, Denver, 
Epsiton—University of Iowa 
Russell E. Jonas, Secretary, patos of Education, Uni- 
versity of lowa, Iowa City, lowa 
Eta—University of Minnesota 
Richard Daggy, Secretary, Room as" Burton Hall, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Omicron—University of Nebraska 
Charles A. Bowers, Secretary, 605 South i4th Street, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
TxHeta—University of North Dakota 
Lawrence W. Hanson, Secretary, Box ‘No. 546, Uni- 
versity Station, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
Mu—Colorado State Teachers College 
& Stephens King, Secretary, Colorado State 
ollege, Greeley, Colorado. 
ALPHA SigMa— niversity of Denver 
William H. Anderson, Secretary, Department of Educa- 
om College of Liberal Arts, niv. of Denver, Denver, 


DISTRICT NO. 5. 


Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, 
irginia, Kentucky. 
DON C. porta District Representative, Director of 


Teachers 


States: 


Research and Building S of 
Room 210, 228 No. Lasalle St’ Chine Chicago, Illinois. we 
Aurua—Indiana University 
Clark Atkins, Secretary, School Terest 
Place, Indiana University, 
Faculty Exchange, School of 
ary, 
Education, University of Chicags, Illinois. 


Seeretary, 102 Education. Building, Uni- 
. rossman, Sec: 
versity of Illinois, Thee. Illinois. 
S1cma—Ohio State University 
L. Jarvie, Secretary, Education Building, Ohio State 

University, ‘Ohio. 

ur er Keurst, Secretary, 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
Pu1—University of Wisconsin 

Russell L. Moberly, Secretary, Box 183, Bascom Hall, 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
MacDonald. Secretary, 4007 Universiey High 

anie ecretary, 

School, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
ALPHA lora—University of Cincinnati 

L. G. Boeh, Secretary, 1556 Ruth oo Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Nu—University of Kentu 

Louis Clifton, Secretary, College of per Uni- 

versity of Kentucky, Lexington, 


DISTRICT NO. 6. 


States: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
Maryland, Connecticut, District of 

umbia. 


IRA M. KLINE, District 
Prin., Greenburgh No. & White 
Brta—Columbia University 
Lester A. Kirkendall, Secreta Box No. 113, Teachers 
College, Columbia University ew York, New York. 
Tuetra—Cornell University 
George A. White, Secretary, 251 toa Smith Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
Iora—Harvard University 
Frederick W. Hackett, Sane, 6 Lawrence Hall, 
Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
X1— Universi of Pittsburgh 
Charles tt, Secretary 210 State La, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvan 
Ruo—New York University 
ulius Yourman, Secretary, Room 54, Student Activities 
uilding, New York University, New York, N. Y. 
Tau—University of Pennsylvania 
Roderic D. Matthews, Secretary, Room 100, —_— 
Hall, University of Pennsyl Philadelphia, Pa. 
Everett B. Townsend, Jr., retary, Box 141, — 
Universi Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Lamspa—Boston University 
Edward H. Temple, Secretary, School of peouiien, 
Boston University, 29 Exeter Street, Boston, Mass. 
Avena P1r—Rutgers 
Robert Walker, Secretary, ool of Education, Rutgers 
University, New Bruiswi New Jersey. 
Ruo—Johns Hopkins University 
Walter Miller, Secretary, 3805 Dolfield Avenue, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


DISTRICT NO. 7. 


EDWARD ALVEY, Jr., District Representativ 

of Education, State Teachers College, ve. Va. 
Ps1—Peabody College 


Arthur M. Jarman, ry, Room D, Peabody Hall, 
University of Virginia, University, Virginia. 

ua Kappa—University of Tennessee 

A. D. Mueller, Secretary, Box No. 4226, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

ALPHA of Alabama 
C. E. Williams, Secretary, University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity, Alabama. 
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SPIES BROS. INC. 


RELIABLE SINCE 1878 
OFFICIAL JEWELERS TO PHI DELTA KAPPA 


MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 


SALES FACTORY 


27 EAST MONROE STREET 1140 CORNELIA AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Have You a Printing Problem? 


Perhaps we can help you solve it. And whether your work is in our 
line or not, if you'll submit the problem, we'll give you our best 
opinion concerning it. We have printed The Phi Delta Kappan 
four years, and while the bulk of our business pertains to publications, 
we handle jobs like Proceedings, Special Reports, Limited Edition 
Books, etc. Our personnel is composed largely of specialists who have 
devoted years to the study of the problems of the trade we serve. 
And operating under the most favorable conditions (which include 
a plant that is the last word in efficiency) , we usually are able to quote 
prices below competitors in our field. Your correspondence is invited. 


THE OVID BELL PRESS 


FULTON, MISSOURI 
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